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‘‘The Standard Bearer,” a New Serial Tale of the 
Covenanters, by S. R. CROCKETT, will commence 
in ‘‘ The Ghristian World ” the first week in August. 





A NEW BOOK BY DR, HORTON. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: 


A Study in Personal Religion. 

By R. F. HORTON, D.D., Author of “ John Howe,” “The Teaching of Jesus,” dc., dc. 

Dr. Horton makes this ‘ Life’ a manifesto to the young Free Churchmen of England, 
from a deep conviction that, as the strong faith of those simple yeomen was able to 
overthrow the monster heresy of a tyrannical Government and a persecuting Church, 
so the same faith can successfully cope with the equally menacing evils of our own day. 
The brute power of convention and tradition, the tyranny of the world, the dangerous 
dogma of religious uniformity based on sacerdotal pretensions, the threatening growth 
of Komanism in the heart of Protestant England—tiese and the other terrors which are 
abroad in this noonday, or decline of English life, are to be met in the spirit and power 
which supported Cromwell. The book, therefore, is in the form of a biography, a 
manifesto, and an appeal to that slumbering Puritanism of England which still holds 
the future in its grasp. 














IN THE LAND OF TOLSTOI. 


Experiences of Famine and Misrule in Russia. 
With Forty-three Illustrations. 
By JONAS STADLING & WILL REASON, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 7s.6d. 
** An intensely interesting portion of the book is the detailed and graphic description 
of the many persecuted Nonconformist sects of Russia, who include in their number 
almost all the peasants who have education and enlightenment.”—Zast Anglian Daily 
Times. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


Che Ingoldshy Megqends. 


By the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 


Illustrated by CrurgsHank, Lerou, TennreL, Du Maurier, and Doye. 








THE ANNOTATED NEW EDITION, edited by Dr. Epwarp A. Bonn and Mrs. Boxp 
(daughter of the Rev. R. H. Barwa), and with the illustrations printed from the 
original wood-blocks, and with a new illustration by Gzoroz CrurgsHaNk. In three 
volumes, demy 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. With Twenty Illustrations on Steel by CRurksHANe 
and Lercu, with gilt edges and bevelled boards. Small demy 8vo., with a carmine 
border line around each page, 10s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In large type, with Fifty Illustrations by Crurr- 
SHANK, LEECH, TENNIEL, BARHAM, and Du Maurier, re-engraved on Wood for this Edition 
by Grorcz Pearson. Crown 8vo., red cloth, 6s. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. With Sixteen Illustrations on Wood by CRUIKSHANE, 
Lerou, TennteL, and Barnam. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Loypon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bortunaton STREET, 
Publishers in @rdinarp to Wer PMajestp the Queen. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, Now Ready at all Libraries. 


RTH EDITION. 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovma. 


“ So interesting that, in spite of iis exceptional length, it will seem to most readers tantelisingly short.”—Truth. 
“* Incomparably the best the autlor has ever written.”—National Observer. 


THE TRACK OF MIDNIGHT. By G. Fins Soorr. 


“Strikingly original and ingenious, animating, interesting, and puzzling......... Deserves grateful recognition b 
lovers of tales well told.”— World. y - ' 


THE MISTRESS OF THE RANCH. By Fre. T. Crank, Author of “On 
Cloud Mountain,” &c. 
‘* The development of events is extremely interesting; it is invested at various stages with fine touches of tender- 
ness, and the racy dialogue is a constant source of enjoyment.”—Scotsman. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. By Arraur H. Beavan, Author of “Marlborough 
House and its Occupants.” Royal 8vo., beautifully illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“He has much to say which is at once fresh and interesting, and which even when it is not the one fs at least 
the other. The public is never tired of reading about its favourites. Perhaps the most notable feature of the volume 
is to be found in its illustrations, which include reproductions of portraits, pictures, and photographs not easily 
accessible, and here presented by gracious and express permission. Royal buildings are shown from novel pointe of 
view, and royal per ges in nnaccust d guise and circumstances. The total result is a book which is likely to 
find a large number of interested readers.” —Globe. 




















TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CANADA, THE UNITED STATES, AND 


MEXICO. By Wingrrep, Lapy Howarp or GLossor. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


JOURNEYS AMONG THE GENTLE JAPS IN THE SUMMER OF 1895. 
By the Rev. J. Lu. Toomas, M.A., F.R.G.S. With a Special Chapter on the Religions of Japan, a Map, and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“* Journeys among the Gentle Japs’ is avowedly a book of first impressions, It is written by a tourist who 
possesses more than ordinary descriptive power. Mr. Thomas writes with judgment and self-restraint, and is 
neither too lavish with praise or with censure.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1897: being Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
Year, and the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of Newfoundland by John Cabot. By the Rev. M. Harvey, 
LL.D. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

** Makes you feel once again in this year of inspirations that it is good to have been born an Englishman. Very 
excellent, too, is his account of the evelopment of the Colony into, in the words of Charles Kingsley, not the least 
bright gem in Queen Victoria’s crown. The little volume is full of information.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS AND STATESMEN, 1844-1897. By the Hon. 


WiLuaAM GrssorNe, formerly a Member of the House of Representatives, and also of the New Zealand 
Ministry. With 50 Portraiis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, Rescue, and Retreat of Emin, 
Governor of Equatoria By Henry M. Srantey, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Author of “ How I Found 
Livingstone,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout, with New Preface, a Map, 
and 150 Illustrations, Crown 8vo,, cloth, 5s. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATIONS, 1827-1892. ‘The Experiences of Sixty-five 
Years from the Accession of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence as Lord High Admiral to the End of the Naval 
Administration of Lord George Hamilton. By the late Sir Joan Henry Briaés, Reader to the Lords and Chief 
Clerk to the Admiralty. Ecited by Lady Brices. Illustrated with 10 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, One Guinea. 

“ Very interesting reminiscences.”— Times. 

«The general and wholly admirable purpose of the book is to show the disastrous effect of spasmodic interest in 
the Navy followed by periods of n glect. It may now be hoped that the day has gone by in which First Lords found 
no support in the Cabinet. The » ok has high interest for recent naval history, and is very amusing and instructive. 
It is embellished by many excelle .t portraits.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. ‘The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain. By Captain A.'l. Manan, U.S.N., Author of “ The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” &. Two 
vols., demy 8vo., illustrated with many’Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, 
36s. net. 

“Must henceforth become one of the greatest of naval clussics......... By far the best ‘ Life of Nelson’ that has 
ever been written.” —T7imes. 

“ A carefully planned, skilfully executed, and withal elaborate portraiture of the life and character of the greatest 
of our naval heroes......... This g'eat work.” —Athensaam, 

“ A great biography, and one to be read by all men.”—Spectator. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirzp, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS} 


Each Work may be had separately, price Gs., of all Booksellers 
in Town or Country. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 

Lover or Friend? 

For Lilias. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like other Girls. 

Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Witfie. 

Wooed and Married. 

Mary St. John. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Dear Faustina. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
A Beginner. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. 
Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
“ Doctor Cupid.” 
Belinda. | Alas! 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Kith and Kin, 

‘~ From Moor Isles. 
Probation. 
Aldyth. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Major and Minor. 





By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
My Lady Nobody. 
“ God’s Fool.” 
The Greater Glory. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 


By L. DOUGALL. 
The Madonna of a Day. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
[The only complete Edition. ] 

Emma. 
Lady Susan and the Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey & Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing O't. 
Her Dearest Foe. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 
Susan Fielding. 


By E. WERNER. 
Success, and how he Won it. 
Fickle Fortune. 





Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY anp SON, New Busguineton Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary fo Her Wajesty the Queen. 
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Possessed of this REMEDY, every.Man may 
be his own Doctor. It may be rubbed into 
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Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 


bee HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 


You tell me and I’Il tell thee: 


ps Those who have tongues that never lie, truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 
To Friend, or to Foe, to all above, and to all below 


These are the happy, these are the free, 
So may it be with thee and me. 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest : 
over human pain. —_— 


{| DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


‘| Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing 
- ‘Im pure Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, 
and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Influenza Colds, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c. 

It prevents Diarrhea, and removes it in the early stages. ; 
USE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ . 

It is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing and Invigorating. 

POU CANNOT OVERSTATE its GREAT VALUE in keeping the BLOOD PURE and FREE from DISEASE. 


EVERYTHING but the Plainest Food Disagreed with me.—‘‘Onslow Gardens, London, S.W.- 
Sir, Allow me to express my gratitude for the WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE of SICK HEADACHE you 
have given to the world in ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Fortwo years and a half I suffered from Sick Headache. 
Five months ago I commenced taking your ‘FRUIT SALT’ daily, and have not had one headache during that time; 
whereas formerly everything but the plainest food disagreed with me, I am now almost indifferent as to diet. | 
cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a benefit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TrutH.” 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONE, 


CAUTION.—See CAPSULE marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘FRUIT SALT’ Works, London, by J. C. Eno’s Patent 
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Che Pride of Iennico. 
By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 






IV. 


I HAD questioned Janos on our homeward way concerning my 

new acquaintances ; but the fellow was so ill-disposed by nature 
to external gossip, so wholly occupied with the minute fulfilment 
of his daily task, which was to watch over the well-being and safety 
of his master, that he had gathered no acquaintance with affairs 
outside his province. With the head factor, however, whom I sent 
for immediately after supper, I was more fortunate. This man, 
Karl Schultz, is Saxon-born, and consequently one of the few of 
my numerous dependants with whom I can hold converse here. 
It was but natural that among the peasantry the advent of 
strangers, evidently of wealth and distinction, should have created 
some stir, and it is Schultz’s business, among many other things, 
to know what the peasantry talk about; although in this more 
contented part of the world this sort of knowledge is not of such 
importance as among our neighbours the Poles. Schultz, therefore, 
was aware of the arrival of the ladies, likewise of the rumour of 
smallpox, which had, so he informed me, not only driven all. the 
servants out of the Castle of Schreckendorf, but spread something 
like a panic over the country-side. Tidings had also come to 
his ears that two gentlemen—one of them suffering from the 
dreadful malady (doubtless the poor Chamberlain)—had been 
abandoned in their carriage by their postillions and servants at the 
small village of Kittlitz, some forty miles from here, just over the 
Lusatian border. He corroborated, in fact, greatly to my joy, 
all that I had been told; for I had had an uneasy fear upon me, 
now and again, as I marched home in the evening chill, that I had 


been too ready to lend credence to a romantic and improbable 
VOL, CXI. 2G 
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story. But, better than all, Schultz, having felt a special curiosity 
concerning visitors from his own country, had, despite the attempt 
to keep the matter secret, contrived to satisfy himself to the full 
as to their identity. And thus did I, to my no small triumph, 
from the first day easily penetrate the ill-guarded incognita. 

The beautiful wandering Princess was the only daughter of the 
old reigning house of Lausitz-Rothenburg; and it was from 
Georgenbrunn, where she had been on a visit to her aunt the 
Dowager Duchess of Saxony, that the second outbreak of the 
epidemic had driven her to take refuge with the Countess 
Schreckendorf in our neighbourhood. 

Vastly satisfied with my discovery, and not a little fluttered by 
the impending honour, I made elaborate preparations the next day 
against the coming of such guests. We rifled the gardens, the 
greenhouses and the storerooms, and contrived a collation the 
elegance of which taxed our resources to the uttermost. 

Not in peasant garb did I start at noon upon my romantic quest, 
but in my finest riding suit of mulberry cloth embroidered with 
green and silver (of what good auguries did I not think when I 
remembered that green and white were actually the colours of the 
Maison de Lusace, and that in this discreet manner I could wear 
on my sleeve the mark of a delicate homage ?), ruffles of finest 
Mechlin fluttered on my throat and wrists, and a hat of the very 
latest cock was disposed jauntily at the exact angle prescribed by 
the Vienna mode. 

With my trim fellows behind me, and with as perfect a piece 
of horseflesh between my knees as the Emperor himself could 
ever hope to bestride, I set out in high delight and anticipation. 

Now, on this freezing winter’s night, when I look back upon 
those days and the days that followed, it seems to me as though it 
were all a dream. The past events are wrapped to memory in 
a kind of haze, out of which certain hours marked above the rest 
stand out alone in clearness.—That particular day stands forth 
perhaps the clearest of all. 

I remember that the Princess Ottilie looked even more queenly 
to my mind then at first, with her fair hair powdered and a patch 
upon the satin whiteness of her chin. In the complacency of my 
young man’s vanity, I was exceedingly elated that she should have 
considered it worth while to adorn herself for me. I remember, 
_too, that the lady-in-waiting examined me critically, and cast a 
look of approval upon my altered appearance ; that she spoke less 
and that her mistress spoke more than upon our first meeting ; 
that even the presence, mute, dark and scowling, of their female 
attendant could not spoil the pleasure of our intercourse. 
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In the vineyards, it is true, an incident occurred which for a 
moment threatened to mar my perfect satisfaction. The peasant 
girls—it is the custom of the country on the appearance of 
strangers in the midst of their work—gathered round each lady, 
surrounding her in wild dancing bands, threatening in song to 
load her shoulders with a heavy hodful of grapes unless she paid 
a ransom. It was of course most unseemly, considering the 
quality of the company I was entertaining, and I had not 
foreseen the possibility of such a breach of respect. Never 
before, it was evident, in the delicately nurtured life of the 


Princess, had such rough amusement been allowed to approach 


her. This being the case, it was not astonishing that the admirable 
composure of her usual attitude should break down—her dignity 
give way to the emotion of fear. She called—nay, she screamed 
to me for help. The while her pert lady-in-waiting, no whit 
abashed, laughed back at her circle of grinning sunburnt prancers, 
threw mocking good-humoured gibes at them in German, and 
finally was sharp enough to draw her purse and pay for her footing, 
crying out to her mistress to do the same. But the latter was in 
no state to listen to advice, and, alas! I found myself powerless 
to deliver the distressed lady. In my ignorance of their language 
I could do nothing short of brute force to control my savages, who 
were after all (it seems) but acting in good faith upon an old- 
established privilege. So I was fain, in my turn, to summon 
Schultz to the rescue from a distant part of the ground. He, 
practical fellow, made no bones about the matter: with a bellow 
and a knowing whirl of his cane, every stroke of which told with 
a dull thwack, he promptly dispersed the indiscreet merrymakers., 

I suppose it is my English blood that rises within me at the 
sight of a woman struck. Upon the impulse of the first momént 
I had well-nigh wrenched the staff from his hands and laid it 
about his own shoulders; but fortunately, on second thought, I 
had wisdom enough to refrain from an act which would have been 
so fatal to all future discipline. Nevertheless, as I stood by, a 
passive spectator of it, the blood mounted for very shame to my 
cheek, and I felt myself degraded to the level of my administrator’s _ 
brutality. 

The poor fools fell apart, screaming between laughter and pain. 
One handsome wench I marked, indeed, who withdrew to the side 
of a sullen gipsy-looking fellow, her husband or lover apparently ; 
and as she muttered low in his ear they both cast looks charged 
with such murderous import, not only at the uncompromising 
justiciary, but also at me, and the man’s hand stole instinctively 
to his back with so significant a gesture, that I realised for the first 
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“No, no, Bethany. Hit’s only just an idea of my own—only 
an zdea; but I can’t get shet of it. I seem to see trouble on 
ahead, and I seem sorter to mistrust that preacher feller. From 
the time you left I was always calkilating the chances that he 
would ever let you come back; for I didn’t think ’twas kinder 
likely that he could look at you long without wanting to marry 
you; but when those yer socks come, and you said ’twas his 
notion, I made dead sure then; and I come along right smart, 
reckoning I might be in time to stop it, and the first word I hear 
is that you have promised him.” 

“ Was it Mrs. Quin told you?” asked Bethany. 

“Yes, if that’s she with the kinky red hair.” 

“ And did she say anything wrong of Mr. Collier, Columbus ?” 

“ Not a word against him—although she might hev, for I asked 
her plenty of questions ; but I reckon she’s a close one.” 

“There was nothing she could say, of course,” explained 
Bethany ; “ but times she seems a little hard and unkind to him, 
and I thought—-oh, nothing! It is I who am unjust to her— 
only it seemed queer you should think any harm of David without 
some one making you. Here they are coming back. Try to see 
him fairly, dear Columbus, and to love him, not only just for my 
sake, but because such a saintly man deserves to be loved by 


every one who has the precious privilege of knowing him.” 
“Tl try, I'll try, to please you,” he muttered; “but the cdea 
sticks. I can’t get shet of it anyhow.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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IV. 


] HAD questioned Janos on our homeward way concerning my 

new acquaintances ; but the fellow was so ill-disposed by nature 
to external gossip, so wholly occupied with the minute fulfilment 
of his daily task, which was to watch over the well-being and safety 
of his master, that he had gathered no acquaintance with affairs 
outside his province. With the head factor, however, whom I sent 
for immediately after supper, I was more fortunate. This man, 
Karl Schultz, is Saxon-born, and consequently one of the few of 
my numerous dependants with whom I can hold converse here. 
It was but natural that among the peasantry the advent of 
strangers, evidently of wealth and distinction, should have created 
some stir, and it is Schultz’s business, among many other things, 
to know what the peasantry talk about; although in this more 
contented part of the world this sort of knowledge is not of such 
importance as among our neighbours the Poles. Schultz, therefore, 
was aware of the arrival of the ladies, likewise of the rumour of 
smallpox, which had, so he informed me, not only driven all the 
servants out of the Castle of Schreckendorf, but spread something 
like a panic over the country-side. Tidings had also come to 
his ears that two gentlemen—one of them suffering from the 
dreadful malady (doubtless the poor Chamberlain)—had been 
abandoned in their carriage by their postillions and servants at the 
small village of Kittlitz, some forty miles from here, just over the 
Lusatian border. He corroborated, in fact, greatly to my joy, 
all that I had been told; for I had had an uneasy fear upon me, 
now and again, as I marched home in the evening chill, that I had 


been too ready to lend credence to a romantic and improbable 
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story. But, better than all, Schultz, having felt a special curiosity 
concerning visitors from his own country, had, despite the attempt 
to keep the matter secret, contrived to satisfy himself to the full 
as to their identity. And thus did I, to my no small triumph, 
from the first day easily penetrate the ill-guarded incognita. 

The beautiful wandering Princess was the only daughter of the 
old reigning house of Lausitz-Rothenburg; and it was from 
Georgenbrunn, where she had been on a visit to her aunt the 
Dowager Duchess of Saxony, that the second outbreak of the 
epidemic had driven her to take refuge with the Countess 
Schreckendorf in our neighbourhood. 

Vastly satisfied with my discovery, and not a little fluttered by 
the impending honour, I made elaborate preparations the next day 
against the coming of such guests. We rifled the gardens, the 
greenhouses and the storerooms, and contrived a collation the 
elegance of which taxed our resources to the uttermost. 

Not in peasant garb did I start at noon upon my romantic quest, 
but in my finest riding suit of mulberry cloth embroidered with 
green and silver (of what good auguries did I not think when I 
remembered that green and white were actually the colours of the 
Maison de Lusace, and that in this discreet manner I could wear 
on my sleeve the mark of a delicate homage ?), ruffles of finest 
Mechlin fluttered on my throat and wrists, and a hat of the very 
latest cock was disposed jauntily at the exact angle prescribed by 
the Vienna mode. 

With my trim fellows behind me, and with as perfect a piece 
of horseflesh between my knees as the Emperor himself could 
ever hope to bestride, I set out in high delight and anticipation. 

Now, on this freezing winter’s night, when I look back upon 
those days and the days that followed, it seems to me as though it 
were all a dream. The past events are wrapped to memory in 
a kind of haze, out of which certain hours marked above the rest 
stand out alone in clearness.—That particular day stands forth 
perhaps the clearest of all. 

I remember that the Princess Ottilie looked even more queenly 
to my mind than at first, with her fair hair powdered and a patch 
upon the satin whiteness of her chin. In the complacency of my 
young man’s vanity, I was exceedingly elated that she should have 
considered it worth while to adorn herself for me. I remember, 
too, that the lady-in-waiting examined me critically, and cast a 
look of approval upon my altered appearance ; that she spoke less 
and that her mistress spoke more than upon our first meeting; 
that even the presence, mute, dark and scowling, of their female 
attendant could not spoil the pleasure of our intercourse. 
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In the vineyards, it is true, an incident occurred which for a 
moment threatened to mar my perfect satisfaction. The peasant 
girls—it is the custom of the country on the appearance of 
strangers in the midst of their work—gathered round each lady, 
surrounding her in wild dancing bands, threatening in song to 
load her shoulders with a heavy hodful of grapes unless she paid 
a ransom. It was of course most unseemly, considering the 
quality of the company I ‘was entertaining, and I had not 
foreseen the possibility of such a breach of respect. Never 
before, it. was evident, in the delicately nurtured life of the 
Princess, had such rough amusement been allowed to approach 
her. This being the case, it was not astonishing that the admirable 
composure of her usual attitude should break down—her dignity 
give way to the emotion of fear. She called—nay, she screamed 
to me for help. The while her pert lady-in-waiting, no whit 
abashed, laughed back at her circle of grinning sunburnt prancers, 
threw mocking good-humoured gibes at them in German, and 
finally was sharp enough to draw her purse and pay for her footing, 
crying out to her mistress to do the same. But the latter was in 
no state to listen to advice, and, alas! I found myself powerless 
to deliver the distressed lady. In my ignorance of their language 
I could do nothing short of brute force to control my savages, who 
were after all (it seems) but acting in good faith upon an old- 
established privilege. So I was fain, in my turn, to summon 
Schultz to the rescue from a distant part of the ground. He, 
practical fellow, made no bones about the matter: with a bellow 
and a knowing whirl of his cane, every stroke of which told with 
a dull thwack, he promptly dispersed the indiscreet merrymakers. 

I suppose it is my English blood that rises within me at the 
sight of a woman struck. Upon the impulse of the first moment 
I had well-nigh wrenched the staff from his hands and laid it 
about his own shoulders; but fortunately, on second thought, I 
had wisdom enough to refrain from an act which would have been 
80 fatal to all future discipline. Nevertheless, as I stood by, a 
passive spectator of it, the blood mounted for very shame to my 
cheek, and I felt myself degraded to the level of my administrator’s 
brutality. 

The poor fools fell apart, screaming between laughter and pain. 
One handsome wench I marked, indeed, who withdrew to the side 
of a sullen gipsy-looking fellow, her husband or lover apparently ; 
and as she muttered low in his ear they both cast looks charged 
with such murderous import, not only at the uncompromising 
justiciary, but also at me, and the man’s hand stole instinctively 
to his back with so significant a gesture, that I realised for the first 
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time quite fully that there might be good reasons for Janos’s 
precautions anent the lord’s precious person when the lord took 
his walks abroad. 

Another girl passed me close by, sobbing aloud, as she returned 
to her labour. She rubbed her shoulder sorely, and the tears 
hopped off the rim of her fat cheeks, contorted like those of a 
blubbering child. In half-ashamed and sneaking fashion, yet 
unable to resist the urging of my heart, I followed her behind the 
next row of vines and touched her on the arm. 

She recognised me with a start, and I, all fearful of being 
noticed by the others, in haste and without a word—as what word 
could I find in which to communicate with a Slovack ?—hastily 
dropped a consolatory coin, the first that met my touch, into her 
palm. 

It was a poor plain creature with dull eyes, coarse lips and 
matted hair, and she gazed at me a moment stupidly bewildered. 
But the next instant, reading I know not what of sympathy and 
benevolence in my face, as a dog may read in his master’s eyes, 
she fell at my feet, letting the gold slip out of her grasp that she 
might the better seize my hand in hers and cover it with kisses, 
pouring forth the while a litany of gratitude, as unintelligible to 
me as if she had been indeed a dog whining at my feet. 

To put an end to the absurd situation, distasteful to my British 
free-born pride for all my foreign training, I pushed her from me 
and turned away, to find the lady-in-waiting at my elbow. 

Instead, however, of making my weakness a mark for her 
wit, this latter, to my great relief, and likewise to my astonish- 
ment, looked wistfully from the ugly besmeared face to the 
coin lying on the black soil, then at my countenance, which at 
that moment was, I felt, that of a detected schoolboy. And 
then, without a word, she followed me back to her mistress’s 
side. 

My august visitor had not yet regained her wonted serenity. 
Still fluttered, she showed me something of a pouting visage. 
I thought to discern in her not only satisfaction at the punish- 
ment she had seen administered, but some resentment at my 
passive attitude. And this, I confess, surprised me in her, who 
seemed so gentle and womanly. But I told myself then that 
it was but natural in one born as she was to a throne. 

On the other hand, while I confounded myself in excuses and 
explanations, blaming myself for having (through my iner- 
perience of this country) neglected to prevent the possibility of 
so untoward an incident, I heard behind me the voice of the 
young Court lady, rating Schultz in most explicit German for 
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the heaviness of his hand upon my folk. And, as the Princess 
gradually became mollified towards me and showed me once 
again her own smiling graciousness, I contrasted her little show 
of haughtiness with the unreserve of her companion, and 
convinced myself that it did but become her (being what she 
was). The while I watched Mademoiselle Ottilie, mingling 
with peasants as if she had been born among them, with an 
ever renewed wonder that she should have been chosen for the 
high position she occupied. 

Later on my guest, according to her promise, condescended 
to rest and refresh herself in the castle. This was the cul- 
minating moment of a golden afternoon. I felt the full pride 
of possession when I led her in through the old halls that bore 
the mark of so many centuries of noble masters; although 
indeed, as a Jennico, I had no inherited right to peacock in the 
glories of the House of Tollendhal. But, at each portrait before 
which she was gracious enough to halt, I took care to speak of 
some notable contemporary among the men and women of my own 
old line, in that distant enchanted island of the North where 
the men are so brave and strong and the women so fair. And, 
without stretching any point, I am sure the line of Jennico lost 
nothing in the comparison. 

She was, I saw, beyond mistake impressed. I rejoiced to note 
that I was rapidly becoming a person of importance in her eyes. 
Even the lady-in-waiting continued to measure me with an altered 
and thoughtful look. 

Between the eating of our meal together—which, as I said, 
was quite a delicate little feast, and did honour to my barefooted 
kitchen retinue—and the departure of my visitors, I took them 
through many of the chambers, and showed them some of the 
treasures, quaint antiquities and relics, that my great-uncle 
had inherited or himself collected. On a little table under 
his picture—yonder on that wall it hangs before me—I had 
spread forth in a glass case, with a sort of tender and pious 
memory of the rigid old hero, his own personal decorations and 
honours, from the first cross he had won in comparative youth 
to the last blazing order that a royal hand had pinned over the 
shrunken chest of the field-marshal. In this portrait, painted 
some five years before his death, my uncle had insisted on 
appearing full face, with a fine scorn of any palliation of the 
black patch or the broken jaw. It is a grim enough present- 
ment in consequence—the artist having evidently rather relished 
his task—and sometimes, indeed, when I am alone here in this 
great room at night, and it seems as if the candle-light does 
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‘ but serve to heighten the gloom of the shadows, I find my unele’s 
one eye following me with so living a sternness that I can scarce 
endure it. 

But that day of which I am writing, I thought there was 
benignity in the fierce orb as it surveyed such honourable 
company, and even an actual touch of geniality in the set of 
the black patch. 

As I opened the case, both the ladies fell, woman-like, to 
fingering the rich jewels. There was a snufi-box set around 
with diamonds, upon the lid of which was painted a portrait of 
Marie Antoinette. This, Maria Theresa had herself given to 
my uncle on the occasion of her daughter’s marriage, to which 
it was deemed my uncle’s firm attitude in council over the 
Franco-Austrian difficulty had not a little contributed. 

With a cry of admiration, the Princess took it up. 

“ Ach, what diamonds!” she said. 

I looked from the exquisite face on the ivory to the no less 
exquisite countenance bending above it, and I was struck by 
the resemblance which had no doubt unconsciously been haunt- 
ing me ever since I first met her. The arch of the dark eyebrow, 
the supercilious droop of the eyelid, the curve of the short upper 
lip, and the pout of the full under one, even the high poise of 
the head on the long throat, were curiously similar. I exclaimed 
upon the coincidence, while the Princess flushed with a sort of 
mingled pleasure and bashfulness. 

Mademoiselle Ottilie took up the miniature in her turn, and, 
after gravely comparing it with her own elfish, sunburnt visage 
in the glass, gazed at her mistress; then, heaving a lugubrious 
sigh, she assented to my remarks, adding, however, that there was 
no ground for surprise, as the Princess Marie Ottilie was 
actually cousin to Marie Antoinette. 

The Princess blushed again, and lifted up her hand as if to 
warn her companion. But the latter, with her almost uncanny 
perspicacity, continued, turning to me: 

“Of course, M. de Jennico” (she had at last mastered my 
name)—“ of course, M. de Jennico has found out all about us by 
this time, and is perfectly aware of her Highness’s identity.” 

Then she added, and her eyes danced : 

“Since M. de Jennico is so fond of genealogy” (among the 
curiosities of the place I had naturally shown them my uncle's 
monumental pedigree), “he can amuse himself in tracing the 
connection and relationships—no doubt he has the ‘ Almanach 


de Gotha ’—between the houses of Hapsburg and the Catholic 
house of Lausitz-Rothenburg.” 
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And indeed, although she meant this in sarcasm, when, after 
I had escorted them home, I returned, through the mists and 
shades of twilight, to my solitude (now peopled for me with 
delightful present, and God knows what fantastic future, visions), 
I did produce that excellent new book, the ‘Almanach de 
Gotha,’ and found great interest in tracing the blood-relation 
between the Dauphine and the fairest of princesses, And after- 
wards, moved by some spirit of vainglory, I amused myself 
by comparing on the map the relative sizes of the Duchy of 
Lausitz and the lands of Tollendhal. 

And next I was moved to unroll once again my uncle’s 
pedigree, and to study the fine chain of noble links of which 
I stand the last worthy Jennico, when something that had 
been lying unformed in my mind during these last hours of 
strange excitement suddenly took audacious and definite shape. 


¥, 


Waar first entered my brain as the wildest possibility grew 
rapidly to a desire which possessed my whole being with absolute 
passion. The situation was in itself so singular and tantalising, 
and the Princess was so beautiful a woman: to be on these terms 
of delicious intimacy with the daughter of one of Europe’s 
sovereigns (a little sovereign it is true, but great by race and 
connection), to meet her constantly in absolute defiance of all the 
laws of etiquette, yet to see her wear through it all as unapproach- 
able a dignity, as serene an aspect of condescension as though she 
were presiding at her father’s Court—it was enough, surely, to 
have turned the head of a wiser man than myself! 

It was not long before Mademoiselle Ottilie, the lady-in- 
waiting, discovered the secret madness of my thoughts—in the 
light of what has since occurred, I can truly call it so. And she 
it was who, for purposes of her own, shovelled coals on the fire 
and fanned the flame. One way or another, generally on her 
initiative but always by her arrangement, we three met, and met 
daily. 

On the evening of a day passed in their company, with the 
impression strong upon me of the Princess’s farewell look, which 
had held, I fancied, something different to its wont; with the 
knowledge that I had, unrebuked, pressed and kissed that fair 
hand after a fashion more daring than respectful ; with my blood 
in a fever and my brain in a whirl, now seeming sure of success, 
now coldly awake to my folly, I bethought me of taking counsel 
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again with my great-uncle’s pedigree. And heartened by the 
proofs that the blood of Jennico was good enough for any alliance, 
I fell to completing the document by bringing it up to date ag 
far as concerned myself. Now, when I in goodly black letters 
had set down my own cognomen so fair upon the parchment, I 
was further seized with the fancy to fill in the space left blank 
for my future marriage; and I lightly traced in pencil, opposite 
the words “Basil Jennico, Lord of Tollendhal,” the full titles 
and names, which by this time I had studied till I knew them off 
by heart, of her Serene Highness the Princess Marie Caroline 
Dorothée Josephine Charlotte Ottilie of Lausitz. 

It made such a pretty show after all that had gone before, and 
it brought such visions with it of the glories the name of Jennico 
might yet rise to, that I could not find it in me to erase it again, 
and so left it as it stood, telling myself, as I rolled up the great 
deed again and hooked it in its place beneath my uncle’s portrait, 
that it would not be my fault if the glorious entry did not 
remain there for ever. 

The next time the ladies visited me, Mademoiselle Ottilie— 
flitting like a little curious brown moth about the great room, 
dancing pirouettes beneath my uncle’s portrait, and now and 
again pausing to make a comical grimace at his forbidding 
countenance, while I entertained her mistress at its further end 
—must needs be pricked by the desire to study the important 
document, which I had, as I have said, already submitted to her 
view. 

Struck by her sudden silence and stillness, I rose and crossed 
the room to find her with the parchment rolled out before her, 
absorbed in contemplation, her elbows on the table, her face 
leaning on her hands. With a fierce rush of blood to my cheeks, 
in a confusion that set every pulse throbbing, I attempted to 
withdraw from her the evidence of what must seem the most 
impudent delusion. But she held tight with her elbows, and 
then, disregarding my muttered explanation that I intended to 
rub out at once the nonsense I had written in a moment of 
idleness, she laid her small finger upon the place, and looking ai 
me gravely, said : 

“ Why not?” 

The whole room whirled round with me. 

“My God,” I cried, “ don’t mock me!” 

But she, with a new ring of feeling in her voice, said earnestly— 

“She has such misery before her if her father carries out 
his will.” 


To hear these words from her, who of all others must be im 
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her mistress’s confidence, ought, however amazing to reason and 
common sense, to have been a spur to one whose ambition soared 
so high. Nevertheless, I hesitated. To be honest with myself, 
not from a lover’s diffidence, from a lover’s dread of losing even 
hope, but rather from the fear of placing myself in an absurd 
position—of risking the deadly humiliation of a refusal. 

I dared therefore nothing but soft looks, soft words, soft 
pressures of the hand; and the Princess received them all as she 
received everything that had gone before. From one in her 
position this might seem of itself encouragement enough in all 
conscience ; but I waited in vain for some break in her unrufiled 
composure—some instant in which I could mark that the Princess 
was lost in the woman. And so what drew me most to her kept 
me back. At the same time a rooted distrust of the little lady-in- 
waiting, a certain contempt, too, for her personality as belonging 
to that roture so despised of my great-uncle and myself, prevented 
me from placing confidence in her. 

But she, nevertheless, precipitated the climax. It was three 
days after the scene in my great-uncle’s room, one Sunday 
morning, beside the holy-water font in the little chapel of 
Schreckendorf Castle, whither, upon the invitation of its present 
visitors—my own priest being ill, poor man, of an ague—I had 
betaken myself to hear mass. The Princess had passed out first, 
and had condescended, smiling, to brush the pious drops from my 
finger ; but Mademoiselle Ottilie paused as she too touched with 
hers my outstretched hand, and said in my ear as crossly as a 
spoilt child : 

“You are not a very ardent lover, M. de Jennico. The days are 
going by; the Countess Schreckendorf is beginning to speak quite 
plain again. It is impossible that her Highness should be left in 
this liberty much longer.” 

I caught her hand as she would have hurried away. 

“Tf I could be sure that this is not some foolish jest,” I said in 
a fierce whisper in her ear. 

And she to me back again as fiercely : 

“You are afraid!” she said with a curling lip. 

That settled it. 

I rode straight home, though I was expected to have joined the 
ladies in some expedition. I spent the whole day in a most 
intolerable state of agitation ; and then, my mind made up, I sat 
down after supper to write, beneath my uncle’s portrait. And 
the first half of the night went by in writing and re-writing the 
letter which was to offer the hand and heart of Basil Jennico to 
the Princess Marie Ottilie of Lausitz. 
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I wrote and tore up till the ground around me was strewn with 
the fragments of paper; and now I seemed too bold, when the 
whole incongruity and absurdity of my desire took tangible form 
to mock me in the silence of the night; and now too humble, when 
in the flickering glimmer of candle-light my great-uncle would 
frown down upon me, and I could hear him say : 

“ Remember that thou Jennico bist!” 

At last a letter lay before me by which I resolved to abide. I 
believe that it was an odd mixture of consciousness of my own 
temerity in aspiring so high, and at the same time of conviction 
that the house of Jennico could only confer, and not receive, 
honour. I even proposed to present myself boldly with my 
credentials at the Court of Lausitz (and here of course the 
famous pedigree came in once more), and I modestly added that, 
considering my wealth and connections, I ventured to hope the 
Duke, her father, might favourably consider my pretensions. 

This written and sealed, I was able to sleep for the rest of the 
night, but was awake again with dawn and counting the minutes 
until I could decently despatch a mounted messenger to 
Schreckendorf. 

When the man rode forth I believe it was a little after eight; 
and I know that it was on the stroke of one when I heard his 
horse’s hoofs ringing again in the courtyard. But time had no 
measure for the strange agony of doubt in which I passed those 
hours, not (once again have I to admit it) because I loved her too 
dearly to bear the thought of life without her, but because of my 
fierce pride, which would not brook the shame of a refusal. 

I called in a frenzy to hurry the lagging fool into my presence; 
and yet when he laid the letter on my table I stared at the great 


seal without daring to open it. And when at last I did so my 
hand trembled like an aspen leaf. 


“Monsieur de Jennico,” it began abruptly, “I ought to call you mad, 
for what you propose is nothing less indeed than madness. You little 
know the fetters that bind such lives as mine, and I could laugh and weep 
together to think of what the Duke, my father, would say were you really 
to present yourself before him as you suggest.” 


So it ran, and as I read I thought I was contemned, and in my 
fury would have crushed the letter in my hand, when a word 
below caught my eye, and with an intensity of joy on a par 


only with the passion of wounded pride that had preceded it, I 
read on: 


“But, dear Monsieur de Jennico,” so ran the letter then, “since you 
love me, and since you honour me by telling me so; since you offer me 80 
generously all you have to give, I will be honest with you and tell you 
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that my present life has no charm for me. I know only too well what the 
future holds for me in my own home, and I am willing to trust myself to 
you and to your promises rather than face the lot already drawn for me. 

“Therefore, Monsieur de Jennico, if it be true that, as you say, all your 
happiness depends upon my answer, I trust it may be for the benefit of 
both that I should say ‘Yes’ to you to-day. But what is to be must be 
secretly done, and soon. Are you willing, to obtain your desire, to risk 
a little, when I am willing to risk so much in granting it? If so, meet my 
lady-in-waiting to-day at six, alone, where we first met, and she will tell 
you all that I have decided.” 


It was signed simply—* Marie Ottilie.” 

There was no hint of answering love to my passionate declara- 
tion, but I did not miss it. I had won my Princess, and the few 
clear words in which she laid bare before me the whole extent 
of my presumption only added to the exquisite zest of my 
conquest. 

It was a very autumn day—autumn comes quickly in these lands. 
It had been raining, and I rode down from the higher level into a 
sea of white writhing mists. It was still and warm—one of those 
heavy days that as a rule seem like to clog the blood and fill one 
with reasonless foreboding. I remember all that now; but I 
know that there was no place for foreboding in my exulting heart 
as I sallied out full early to the trysting place. 

The mare I rode, because of the close atmosphere and her own 
headstrong temper, was in a great lather when I arrived at the 
little pine-wood, and I dismounted and began to lead her gently 
to and fro (for I loved the pretty creature, who was as fond and 
skittish as a woman) that she might cool by degrees and take no 
injury. I was petting and fondling her sleek coat, when of a 
sudden, without my having had the least warning of her coming, I 
turned to find Mademoiselle Ottilie before me. 

She looked at me straight with one of those odd searching 
looks which I had now and again seen her fix upon me; and 
without either “Good-even,” or ‘ How-do-you-do,” she said 
abruptly : 

“T saw you coming all the way along the white road from the 
moment it turns the corner, and I saw how your mare fought you, 
and how difficult it was to bring her past the great beam of the 
well yonder. You made her obey, but you have not left a scratch 
upon her sides—yet you wear spurs.” 

She looked at me with the most earnest inquiry, and, ruffled 
by the futility of the question when so much was at stake, I said 
to her somewhat sharply : 


“What has this to do, Mademoiselle, with our meeting here 
to-day ?” 
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“Tt has this to say, Monsieur,” she answered me composedly, 
“that her Highness’s interests are as dear to me as my own, and 
that I am glad to learn that the man she is to wed has a merciful 
heart.” 

“IT know a man,” she went on, “in our own country who 
passes for the finest, the bravest, the most gallant, but when he 
brings a horse in from the chase its legs will be trembling and it 
will be panting so that it can scarce draw breath, because the 
rider is so brave and dashing that he must go the fastest of all, 
and he will have left his mark upon the poor beast’s sides in 
great furrows where he has ploughed them with his spurs. He 
is greatly admired by everyone; but his horses die, and his hounds 
shrink when he moves his hand: that is what my country-people 
call being manly—being a real cavalier!” 

The scorn of her tone was something beyond the mere girlish 
pettishness I generally associated with her; but to me, except as 
she represented or influenced her mistress, she had never had any 
interest. And so again impatiently I brought her back to the 
object of our meeting. 

“Her Highness has entrusted you with a message?” | 
asked. 

“Her Highness would first of all know,” said the maid of 
honour, “if you fully realise the difficulties you may bring upon 
yourself by the marriage you propose?” 

“The Princess,” said I proudly, “has condescended to say that 
she will trust herself to me. After that, as far as I am concerned, 
there can be no question of difficulty. As for her, if she will 
consent to accompany me to England, no trouble or reproach need 
ever reach her ears. If she prefers to remain here, I shall none 
the less be able to protect my wife, were it against the whole 
Empire itself.” 

“ That is the right spirit,” said Mademoiselle Ottilie, nodding her 
head approvingly. “ What you say has not got a grain of common 
sense, but that is all as it should be. And next,” she continued, 
drawing closer to me, for there was a twilight dimness about us, 
and standing on tip-toe in the endeavour to bring her gaze ona 
level with mine, “her Highness wishes to know’—she dropped 
her voice a little—* if you love her very much ?” 

As if the gaze of those yellow hazel eyes of hers had cast 
sudden revealing light upon my soul, I stood abashed and dumb, 
self-convicted by my silence. Love! Did I love her whom I 
would make my wife? Taken up with schemes of vainglory and 
ambition, what room had I in my heart for love? In all my 
triumph at having won her, was there one qualifying thread of 
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tenderness? Would I, in fine, have sought the woman, beautiful 
though she was, were she not the Princess? 

In asort of turmoil I asked myself these things under the 
compelling earnestness of Mademoiselle Ottilie’s eyes, and every- 
thing in myself looked strange and hideous to myself, as beneath 
a vivid lightning flash the most familiar scene assumes a singular 
and appalling aspect. 

In another moment she moved away and turned aside from me; 
and then, even as after the lightning flash all things resume their 
normal aspect, I wondered at my own weak folly, and my blood 
rose hotly against the impertinence that had evoked it. 

“By what right,” said I, “ Mademoiselle, do you ask me such a 
question? Ifit be indeed by order of her Highness, pray tell 
her that when she will put it to me herself I will answer it to 
herself.” 

The maid of honour wheeled round with her arch, inscrutable 
smile. 

“Oh!” she said, “ believe me, you have answered me very well. 
I was already convinced of the sincerity and ardour of your 
attachment to... her Highness—so convinced, indeed, that I am 
here to-night for the sole purpose of helping both you and her to 
your most insane of marriages. The Princess is accustomed to rely 
upon me for everything, and upon me, therefore, falls the whole 
burden of preparation and responsibility. Whether the end of all 
this will be a dungeon for the lady-in-waiting, if indeed the Duke 
does not have her executed for high treason, is naturally a con- 
tingency which neither of you will consider worth a moment’s 
thought. It is quite certain, however, that without me you would 
both do something inconceivably stupid, and ruin all. But, 
yoyons, Monsieur de Jennico,” she went on with sudden gravity 
of demeanour, “ this is no time for pleasantry. It is a very serious 
matter. You are wasting precious moments in a singularly light- 
hearted fashion, it seems to me.” 

The reproach came well from her! But she left me no time to 
protest. 

“T am here,” she said, “as you know, to tell you what the 
Princess has decided, and how we must act if the whole thing is 
not to fail. First of all, the arrival of some important person 
from the Court of Lausitz may take place any day, and then— 
‘Bonjour!’”—She blew an airy kiss and waved her hand, while 
with a cold thrill I realised the irrefutable truth of her words. 

“Tf it is to be,” she went on, unconsciously repeating almost 
the exact text of her mistress’s letter to me, “ it must be at once 
and in secret. Mind, not a word to a soul till all is accomplished ! 
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On your honour I lay it! And she, her Highness, enjoins it upon 
you not to betray her to any single human being before you have 
acquired the right to protect her. It is surely not too much 
to ask!” 

She spoke with deep solemnity, and yet characteristically cut 
short my asseverations. 

“ And, that being settled, and you being willing to take this 
lady for your wife—probably without a stiver, and certainly with 
her father’s curse” (I smiled proudly in the arrogance of my 
heart. All Duke as he was I did not doubt, once the first storm 
over, but that my exalted father-in-law would find very ex- 
tenuating circumstances for his wilful daughter’s choice)—“ this 
being settled,” continued Miss Ottilie, “it only remains to know— 
are you prepared to enter the marriage state two nights hence?” 

“T wish,” said I, and could not keep the note of exultation 
from my voice at having the rare prize thus actually within my 
reach—“TI wish you would ask me for some harder proof of my 
complete devotion to her Highness.” 

“Well then,” she said hastily, whispering as if the pines could 
overhear us, “so be it! I have not been idle to-day, and I have 
laid the plot. You know the little church in that wretched 
village of Wilhelmsdhal we posted through two days ago? The 
priest there is very old and very poor and like a child, because 
he has always lived among the peasants; and now indeed he is 
almost too old to be their priest any more. I saw him to-day, and 
told him that two who loved each other were in great straits 
because people wanted to wed the maiden to a bad and cruel man 
—that is true, Monsieur de Jennico—I told him that these two 
would die of grief, or lose their souls, perhaps, were they 
separated, because of the love they bore each other.... There, 
sir, I permitted myself a poetical license! To be brief, I 
promised him in your name what seemed a great sum for his poor, 
a thousand thalers—you will see to that—and he has promised me 
to wed you on Wednesday night, at eight of the clock, secretly, in 
his poor little church. He is so old and so simple it was like 
misleading a child, but nevertheless, the cause being good, I trust 
I may be forgiven. Drive straight to the church, and there you 
will find one who will direct you. The Princess will not see you 
again till she meets you before the altar. You will bring her 
home to your castle. A maid will accompany her. And that 
is all. Adieu, Monsieur de Jennico.” 

She stretched out her hand and her voice trembled. 

“You will not see the maid of honour perhaps ever again. 
Her task is done,” she added. 
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I took her hand, touched by her accent of earnestness, and 
gratefully awoke to the fact that she alone had made the 
impossible possible to my desire. I looked at her face, close to 
mine in the faint light; and as she smiled at me, a little sadly, I 
was struck with the delicate beauty of the curve of her lip, and 
the exquisite finishing touch of the dimple that came and went 
beside it, and the thought flashed into my mind—“ That little 
maid may one day blossom into the sort of woman that drives 
men mad.” 

She slipped her hand from mine as I would have kissed it, and 
nodded at me with a return of the cool impudence that had so 
often vexed me. 

“Good-bye, gallant cavalier,” she said mockingly. 

She whistled as if for a dog, and I saw the black figure of the 
nurse start from the shadow of the trees a few yards away, and, 
meeting, they joined in the mist and merged swiftly into it. 

Whereupon I mounted the mare, who was sorely tried by her 
long waiting; and as we cantered homewards I was haunted, 
through the extraordinary blaze of my triumphant thoughts, to 
my own exasperation and surprise, oddly and unwillingly, by the 
arch sweetness of the maid of honour’s smile. 

And once (I blushed all alone in the darkness for the shame of 
such a thought in my mind at such a moment) I caught myself 


picturing the sweetness a man might find in pressing his lips 
upon the tantalising dimple. 


VI. 


Tue night before my wedding-day—it was natural enough—there 
was a restlessness upon me which would not let me sleep, or think 
of sleep. 

When supper was over I bade my servants retire. They had 
thought me cracked, and with reason, I believe, for the way in 
which I had wandered about the house all day, moving and 
shifting and preparing, and giving orders to no seeming 
purpose. I sat down in my uncle’s room, and, drawing the 
chair he had died in opposite his portrait, I held a strange 
conclave with (as I believed then) his ghost. I know now 
that if any spirit communed with me that night it was my 
own evil angel. 

I had had the light set where it best illuminated the well- 
known countenance. At my elbow was a goodly bottle of his 
famous red wine. 
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“Na, old one,” said I aloud, leaning back in my chair in 
luxurious self-satisfaction and proud complacency, “am I doing 
well for the old name? Who knows if one day, thou countest not 
kings among thy descendants !” 

Methought the old man grinned back at me, his hideous tusked 

rin. 

“Tis well, Kerlchen,” he said. 

I unrolled the pedigree. That cursed parchment, what a part 
it has played in my life !—as evil a part, as fatal as the apple by 
which our first parents fell. It is pride that damns us all! And 
I read aloud the entries I had made: they sounded very well, and 
so my uncle thought—or seemed to—for I swear he winked at me 
and said : 

“Write it in ink, lad; that must stand clear, for dass klingt 
schon.” 

And then, though I was very comfortable, I had to get up and 
find the ink and engross the noble record of my marriage, filling 
in the date with care: for my uncle, dead or alive, was not one to 
disobey. 

“Tis good,” then again said my uncle, “and thou dost well. 
But remember, without I had done so well, lad, thou hadst not 
risen thus. And what,” added my uncle, sniggering, “ will the 
Briiderl say when he hears the news—hey, nephew Basil ?” 

I had thought of that myself: it was another glorious pull 
over the renegade! 

Whereupon my uncle—it was surely the proud fiend himself 
bent upon my destruction—fell to telling me I must write to 
my family at once, that the letter might be despatched in the 
morning. 

I protested. I was bound to secrecy, I told him. But he 
scowled, and would have it that I must remember my duty to my 
mother, and he further made me a very long sermon upon the 
curses that will befall a bad child. And thus egged on—and what 
could I do?—I indited a very flaming document indeed, and under 
the seal of the strictest confidence made my poor mother 
acquainted with all the greatness her son was bringing into his 
family, and bade her rejoice with him. 

The night was well worn when I had finished, and the vast 
bottle of potent Burgundy was nearly out too. Then, meaning to 
rise and withdraw, I fell asleep in my chair. It was grey dawn 
before I awoke, and I was cold as I stretched myself and staggered 
to my feet. In the weird thin light my uncle’s face now shone 
eut drawn and austere, with something of the look I remembered 
it to have borne in death. 
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But it was the dawn of my wedding-day, and I went to my bed 
—stumbling over old Janos, who sat, the faithful dog! asleep on 
the threshold—to dream of my wedding .. . a wedding with royal 
pomp, to the blare of trumpets and the acclamations of a 
multitude. 

“Jennico hoch—Hoch dem edlen Jennico!” 

The village of Wilhelmsdhal is quite an hour’s drive (even at 
the pace of my good horses) along the downhill road which leads 
from my uplifted mansion into the valley land ; it takes two 
hours for the return way. 

For safety’s sake I made the announcement of my approaching 
marriage to the household as late in the day as possible, and, 
though sorely tempted to betray the exalted rank of the future 
nistress to the astonished major-domo, to whom Janos, with his 
usual imperturbability, interpreted my commands, I refrained, 
with a sense that the impression created would only after all be 
heightened if the disclosure were withheld till the actual 
apparition of the newly-made wife. 

But in the vain arrogance of my delight I ordered every detail 
of the reception which was to greet us, and which I was determined 
should be magnificent enough to make up for the enforced hole- 
and-corner secrecy of the marriage ceremony. 

Schultz the factor, my chief huntsman, and the highest among 
my people were to head torch-light processions of their particular 
subordinates at stated places along the avenue that led upwards to 
the house. There was to be feasting and music in the courtyard. 
Flowers were to be strewn from the very threshold of her new 
home to the door of my Princess’s bridal chamber. 

God knows all the extravagance I planned! It makes me sick 
now to think back on it! 

And the wedding! Ah! that was a wedding to be proud of! 

It was a dull and cloudy evening, with a high, moist wind that 
came in wild gusts, sweeping over the plains and tearing the 
leaves from the forest trees, bringing with it now a swift moonlit 
clearing upon the lowering face of heaven, now only thicker 
darkness and torrents of rain. It was all but night already in 
the forest roads when I started, and quite night as I emerged 
from out of the shelter of the mountains into the flat country. 
Janos sat on the box and my chasseurs hung on behind, and my 
four horses kept up a splendid pace upon the level ground. I 
had dressed very fine, as became a bridegroom; but fortunate it 
was that 1 had brought a dark cloak with me, for a fearful burst 
of storm-rain came down upon me as I jumped out from the 
carriage at the church door. And indeed, despite that protection, 
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my fine white satin clothes were splashed with mud, my carefully 
powdered queue sadly disarranged in the few steps I had to take 
before reaching shelter, for the wind blew a very hurricane, and 
the rain came down like the rain of the deluge. 

The church porch was lit only by an ill-trimmed wick floating 
in a saucer of oil; but by the flickering light, énvious and frail 
as it was, I discerned at once the figure of Mademoiselle Ottilie’s 
nurse awaiting us. Without a word she beckoned to me to follow 
her into the church. 

The place struck cold and damp with a death-like closeness 
after the warm blustering air I had just left. It was even darker 
than the porch outside, its sole illumination proceeding from the 
faint glow of the little sanctuary lamp and the sullen yellow 
flame of two or three tallow candles stuck on spikes before a 
rough wooden statue on a pillar at one side. I, flanked by Janos 
and his two satellites, followed the gaunt figure to the very altar 
rails, where, with an imperious gesture, she signed to me to take 
my place. 

Before turning to go she stood still a second looking at me, 
and methought—-or it may have been a fancy born of the dismal 
place and the dismal gloom—that I had never seen a human 
countenance express such mortal hatred as did that woman’s in 
the mysterious gleam of the lamp. My heart contracted with an 
omen of forthcoming ill. 

Then I heard her feet go down the aisle, the door open and 
close, and we were left alone. In the silence of the church 
—the most poverty-stricken and desolate, the most miserable, 
the most ruined to be yet used as the House of God, I think | 
had ever entered—at the foot of the altar of my faith, a sudden 
misgiving seized upon me. How would all this end? I was 
going to bind myself for life with the most solemn vows. Would 
all the honour and glory of the alliance compensate me for the 
loss of my liberty ? 

I was only twenty-six, and I knew of her, who was henceforth 
to be my second self no more, rather less, than I knew of any 
of the bare-footed maids that slipped grinning about the passages 
of Tollendhal. To be frank with myself, the glamour of gratified 
vanity once stripped from before the eye of my inmost soul, what 
was the naked, hideous truth? I had no more love for her— 
man for woman—than for rosy Kathi or black-browed Sarolta! 

Here my reflections were broken in upon by that very patter 
of naked soles that had been in my thoughts, and a little ragged 
boy, in a dilapidated surplice, ran round the sanctuary from some 
back door, and fell to lighting a pair of candles on the altar, 4 
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proceeding which only seemed once more to heighten the dark- 
ness. Presently, in a surplice and cassock as tattered as his 
acolyte’s, with long white hair lying unkempt upon his shoulders, 
an old priest—in sooth, the oldest man I have ever seen alive, I 
believe—came forth with tottering steps; before him the tattered 
urchin, behind him a sacristan well-nigh as antique as himself, 
and as utterly pauperised. 

These were to be the ministers of my grand marriage ! 

But almost immediately a fresh clamour of opening doors, and 
a light, sedate footfall struck my ear, and all doubt and dismay 
disappeared like magic. Closely enveloped in the folds of a 
yoluminous dark velvet cloak, with its hood drawn forward over 
her head, and beneath this shade her face muffled in the gathers 
of a white lace veil, I knew the stately height of my bride as she 
advanced towards me—and the sight of her, the sound of her 
brave step, set my heart dancing with the old triumph. 

She stood beside me, and as the words were spoken I thought no 
more of the mean surroundings, of the evil omens, of the responsi- 
bilities and consequences of my act. It was nothing to me now 
that the old priest who wedded us, and his companion who 
ministered to him, should look more like mouldering corpses 
than living men—that the nurse’s burning eyes should still seek my 
face with evil look. I had no thought to spare for the position 
of my bride herself—her filial disobedience, her loneliness—no 
feeling of tenderness for the touching character of her confidence 
in me—no doubt as to her future happiness as my wife, nor as to 
my capacity for compensating her for the sacrifice of so much. 
I did not wonder at, nay, notice even, the absence of the lady-in- 
waiting—that moving spirit of our courtship. My whole soul was 
possessed with triumph—I was self-centred on my own success. 
The words were spoken; my voice rang out boldly, but hers 
was the barest breath of speech behind her muffling drapery. 
I slipped the ring (it had been my aunt’s), with a passing 
wonder that it should prove so much too large, upon the 
= finger, that hardly protruded from a fall of enveloping 
ace. 

We were drenched with a perfect shower of holy water 
out of a tin bucket; and then, man and wife, we went to the 
sacristy to sign our names by the light of one smoking tallow 
candle, 

I dashed mine forth with splendid flourish—the good old name 
of Jennico of Rainswick and Tollendhal, all my qualifications, 
territorial, military, and inherited. And she penned hers in 
the flowing handwriting I already knew—Marie Ottilie—the 
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lofty, simple signature, as I thought with swelling heart, of 
sovereigns ! 

I pressed into the old priest’s cold fingers, as he peered at us 
from the book, right and left, with dull, bewildered eyes, in which 
I thought to see the dawn of a vague misgiving, a purse bulging 
with notes to the value of double the sum promised ; and then, 
with her hand upon my arm, I led her to my carriage. 

The rain had begun again and the wind was storming when 
we drove off, my wife and I. And for a little while—a long time 
it seemed to me—there was silence between us, broken only by 
the beating of the drops against the panes of the carriage, and 
the steady tramp of my horses’ hoofs on the wet road. Now 
that I had accomplished my wish, a strange embarrassment fell 
upon me. I had no desire to speak of love to the woman I had 
won. I had won her, I had triumphed—that was sufficient. [ 
would not have undone my deed for the world; but none the 
less the man who finds himself the husband and has never been 
the lover is placed in a singular position. 

I looked at the veiled figure beside me and wondered at its 
stillness. The light of the little lantern inside the carriage 
flickered upon the crimson of the velvet cloak and the white 
folds of the veil that hid her face from me. Then I awoke to the 
consciousness of the sorry figure I must present in her eyes, and, 
drawing from my pocket a ring—the richest I had been able to 
find among my aunt’s rich store—I took the hand that lay half 
hidden and passive beside me, meaning to slip the jewel over the 
plain gold circlet I had already placed upon it. Now, as I took 
the hand into my own I was struck with its smallness, its slender- 
ness, its lightness; I remembered that even in the dark church, 
and with but the tips of the fingers resting in my own, a similar 
impression had vaguely struck me. I lifted it, spread out the 
little, long, thin fingers—too often had I kissed the dimpled 
firm hand of her Serene Highness not to know the difference! 
This was my wife’s hand; there was my ring. But who was 
my wife ? 

I felt like a man in a bad dream. I do not know if I spoke or 
not; but every fibre of me was crying out aloud, as it were, 
in a frenzy. I suppose I turned, or looked; at any rate my 
companion, as if in answer to a question, said composedly : 

“Yes, sir, it isso.” At the same moment, putting up her veil 
with her right hand, she disclosed to me the features of Ottilie, 
the lady-in-waiting. . 
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VIL. 


I must have stared like a madman. For very fear of my own 
violence, I dared not move or speak. Mademoiselle Ottilie, or, to 
call her by her proper name, Madame de Jennico, very composedly 
removed her veil from her hair, pushed back her hood, and 
withdrew the hand which I still unconsciously clutched. Then 
she turned and looked at me as if waiting for me to speak first. 
I said in a sort of whisper : 

“ What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means, Monsieur de Jennico, that, for your own good, you 
have been deceived.” 

There was a little quiver in her voice. Was it fear? Was it 
mockery? I thought the latter, and the strenuous control I was 
endeavouring to put upon my seething passion of fury and 
bewilderment broke down. I threw up my arms, the natural 
gesture of a man driven beyond bounds, and as I did so felt the 
figure beside me make a sudden, abrupt movement. I thought 
that she shrank from me—that she feared that I, J, Basil Jennico, 
would strike her,a woman! This aroused me at once to a sense 
of my own position, and at the same time to one of bitterest 
contempt for her. But as I wheeled round to gaze at her, I saw 
that whatever charges might be laid upon her—and God knows 
she had wrought a singular evil upon me!—the accusation of 
cowardice could not be part of them. Her face showed white, 
indeed, in the pale light, her features set; but her eyes looked 
fearlessly into mine. Every line of her figure expressed the 
most dauntless determination. She was braced to endure, ready 
to face what she had drawn upon herself. This was no craven, 
rather the very spirit of daring. 

“In God’s name,” I cried, “ why have you done this?” 

“And did you think,” she said, looking at me, I thought, with 
a sort of pity, “that princesses out of fairy tales are so ready to 
marry lovers of low degree, no matter how rich or how gallant ? 
Oh, I know what you would say—that you are well-born; but 
for all that, princesses do not wed with such as you, sir!” 

Every drop of my blood revolted against the smart of this 
humiliation. Stammering and protesting, my wrath overflowed 
my lips. 

“But this deception—this impossible, insane fraud—what is 
its object? What is your object? You encouraged me—you 
incited me. Confusion!” I cried and clasped my head. “TI think 
Iam going mad!” 
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“Her Serene Highness thought that she would like to see me 
settled in life,” said my bride, with the old look of derision on 
her face. 

I seized her hand. 

“It was the Princess’s plan, then?” I asked in a whisper; 
and it seemed to me as if everything turned to crimson before 
my eyes. 

She met my look—and it must have been a terrible one—with 
the same dauntlessness as before, and answered, after a little 
pause, with cool deliberation : 

“Yes, it was the Princess’s plan.” 

The carriage drove on through the rain; and again there was 
silence between us. My pulses beat loud in my ears; I saw, as if 
written in fire, the whole devilish plot to humiliate me for m 
presumption. I saw myself as I must appear to that high-born 
lady—a ridiculous aspirant whose claim was too absurd even to 
be seriously dealt with. And she, the creature who had lent 
herself to my shame, without whose glib tongue and pert 
audacious counsels I had never presumed, who dared to carry 
out, smiling, so gross a fraud, to wear my ring and front me 
still—how was I to deal with her ? 

These were the thoughts that surged backwards and forwards 
in my mind, futile wreckage on a stormy sea, in the first passion 
of my anger. 

“You know,” I said at last, and felt like a man who touches 
solid earth at last, “ that this is no marriage.” 

Her countenance expressed at this the most open amazement 
and the most righteous indignation. 

“ How, sir,” she cried—“ has not the priest wedded us? Are 
we not of the same faith, and does not the same Church bind 
us? Have not we together received a most solemn sacrament? 
Have not you, Basil, and I, Marie Ottilie, sworn faith to each 
other until death do us part? You may like it or not, Monsieur 
de Jennico, but we are none the less man and wife, as fast as 
priest can make us.” 

As she spoke she smiled again, and looked at me with that 
dimple coming and going beside the curve of her lip. 

As they say men do at the point of some violent death, s0 
I saw in the space of a second my whole life stretched before me, 
past and future. 

I saw the two alternatives that lay to my hand, and their 
full consequences. 

I knew what the audacious little deceiver beside me ignored— 
that it rested upon my pleasure alone to acknowledge or not the 
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validity of this marriage. Let me take the step which as a man 
of honour I ought to take, which as a Jennico and my uncle’s 
heir I was pledged in conscience to take, it was to hold myself 
up to universal mockery—to lay bare before a grinning world 
the whole extent of my pretensions and their requital. 

On the other hand, let me keep my secret for a while and 
seemingly accept my wife: the whole point of the cursed jest 
would fail. 

Let me show the Princess that my love for her was not so 
overpowering, nor my disappointment so heart-breaking, but 
that I had been able to find temporary compensation in the sub- 
stitute with whom she had herself provided me. There are more 
souls lost, I believe, through the fear of ridicule than through all 
the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

My resolution was promptly taken: my revenge would be 
more exquisite and subtle than the trick that had been played 
upon me. 

I would take her to my home, this damsel whom no feeling 
of maidenly restraint, of womanly compassion, had kept from 
acting so base a part; and for a while, at least, not all the 
world should guess but that in winning her my dearest wish 
had been accomplished. Afterwards, when I had tamed that 
insolent spirit, when I had taught this wild tassel-gentle to 
come to my hand and fly at my bidding—and I smiled to myself 
as I laid that plan which was as cruel as the deception that 
had been practised upon me, and which I am ashamed to set 
out in black and white before me now—afterwards, when I 
chose to repudiate the woman who had usurped my name 
through the most barefaced imposture, if I knew the law both 
of land and Church, I could not be gainsaid. I had warned her 
that this marriage was no marriage. What could a gentleman 
do more ? 

A sudden calmness fell over me; it struck me that the laugh 
would be on my side after all. 

My companion was first to speak. She settled herself in the 
corner of the carriage something like a bird that settles down in 
its nest, and still with her eyes, which now looked very dark in 
the uncertain light, fixed upon me, said in a tone of the utmost 
security : 

“You can beat me of course, if you like, and you can murder 
me if you are very, very angry; but you cannot undo what is 
done. I am your wife!” She gave a little nod which was the 
perfection of impudence. She was like some wild thing of the 
woods that has never seen a human being before, and is 
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absolutely fearless because of its absolute ignorance. I ought 
to have pitied her, seeing how young, how childish she was, 
But though there sprang into my heart strange feelings, and that 
dimple tempted me more and more, there was no relenting in my 
angry soul. Only I told myself that my revenge would be sweet, 
And I was half distraught, I think, between the conflict of pride, 
disappointment, and the strange alluring charm that this. being 
who had so betrayed me was yet beginning to have upon me. 

The speed of our four horses was slackening ; we were already 
on the mountain road which led to my castle. There was a 
glimmer of moon again, the rain-beat was silent on the panes, 
and I could see from a turning in the road the red gleam of the 
torch-bearers whom I had ordered for the bridal welcome. 

The monstrous absurdity of the situation struck me afresh, and 
my resolution grew firmer. How could I expose myself, a poor 
tricked fool, to the eyes of that people who regarded me as 
something not unlike a demi-god? No, I would keep the woman. 
She had sought me, not I her. I would keep her for a space at 
least, and let no man suspect that she was not my choice. And 
then, in the ripeness of time, when I would sell this old rook’s 
nest and betake me home to England as a dutiful nephew, why, 
then my lady Princess should have her maid of honour back 
again, and see if she would find it so easy to settle her in life 
once more! What pity should I have upon her who had no 
pity for me—who had sold her maiden pride in such a sordid 
barter for a husband? This was no mere tool of a woman's 
scorn. No! Contemned by her I had wooed, played with, no 
doubt I had been; but I had seen enough of the relations of the 
two girls not to be well aware who was the moving spirit in all 
their actions. This lady had had an eye to her own interests while 
lending herself to my humiliation. Thinking upon it now with as 
cool a brain as I might—and once I had settled upon my resolve, 
the first frenzy of my rage died away—I told myself that the new 
Madam Jennico lied when she said it was altogether the 
Princess’s plan ; and indeed I afterwards heard from her own lips 
that in this I had guessed but a third of the actual truth. 

And now, as we were drawing close to the first post where my 
over-docile and zealous retainers were already raising a fearful 
clamour, and I must perforce assume some attitude to face the 
people, I turned to my strange bride, and said to her: 

“Do you think, then, it is the right of a husband to strike or 
slay his wife? If so, I marvel that you should have been so eager 
to enter upon the wedded state.” 

She put out her hand to me, and for the first time her 
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composure wavered. ‘The tears welled into her eyes and her 
lip quivered. 

“No,” she said; ‘and therefore I chose you, Monsieur 
de Jennico, not for your fine riches, not for your pedigree ”— 
and here, the little demon! it seemed she could not refrain from a 
malicious smile under the very mist of her tears—‘ but because 
you are an Englishman, and incapable of harshness to a woman.” 

“And so,” said I, not believing her disinterested asseveration a 
whit, with a queer feeling at my heart at once bitterly angry at 
each word that betrayed the determination of her deceit and her 
most unwomanly machinations, and yet, and yet strangely 
melted to her, “it is reckoning on my weak good-nature that 
you have played me this trick ?” 

“No, sir,” she said, flushing, “I reckoned on your manliness.” 
And then she added, with the most singular simplicity: “TI liked 
you, besides, too well to. see you unhappily married, and the 
other Ottilie would have made you a wretched wife.” 

I burst out laughing, for, by the manes of my great-uncle, the 
explanation was comic! And she fell to laughing, too—my 
servants must have thought we were a merry couple! And, 
as she laughed and I looked at her knowing her now my own, and 
looking at her therefore with other eyes, I deemed I had never 
seen a woman laugh to such bewitching purpose! And though 
I was full of my cruel intent, and though I dubbed her false and 
shameless and as deceitful a little cat as ever a man could meet, 
yet the dimple drew me, and I put my arms around her and kissed 
it. As my lips touched hers I knew I was a lost man ! 

The next moment we were surrounded with a tribe of leaping 
peasants, the horses were plunging, torches were waving and 
casting shadows upon the savage, laughing faces. If I had 
cursed myself for my happy thought before, I cursed myself still 
more now; but the situation had to be accepted. And the way 
in which my bride, blushing crimson from my kiss who had 
no blush to spare for herself before this night, adapted herself 
to it was a marvel to me, as indeed all that I was to see or 
learn of her during our brief moon of wedded life, was likewise 
to prove. 

I am bound to say that. the Princess herself could not have 
behaved with a better grace than this burgher daughter amid the 
wild peasants and their almost Eastern fashion of receiving their 
liege lady. 

Within a little distance of the house it became impossible to 
advance with the carriage, and we were fain to order a halt and 
alight all in the stormy wind, and proceed on foot through the 
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throng which had gathered thick and close about the gates, and 
which even Schultz’s stout cane failed to disperse. My wife— 
did not call her so then in my mind, but now I can call her by no 
other name—my wife passed through them as if she had done 
nothing all her life but receive the homage of the people. She 
gave her hand to be kissed to half a hundred fierce lips; she 
smiled at the poor women who clutched the hem of her gown 
and knelt before her. The flush my kiss had called into being 
had not yet faded from her cheek; there was a light in her eye, 
a smile upon her lip. As I looked at her and watched I could not 
but admit that there was no need for me to feel ashamed of her, 
that night. 

I had sworn to give my bride a royal reception, and a royal 
reception she received. 

Schultz had generously carried out his instructions. We sat 
down to a sumptuous meal which would not have misbefitted 
the Emperor himself. I could not eat. The acclamations 
and the rejoicings struck cold upon my ear. But the bride 
—enigma to me then as now—sat erect in her great chair at the 
other end of the great table, and smiled and drank and feasted 
daintily, and met my eye now and again with as pretty and as 
blushing a look as if I had chosen her among a thousand. The 
gipsies played their maddening music—the music of my dream— 
and the cries in the court-yard rose now and then to a very 
clamour of enthusiasm. Schultz, with a truly German senti- 
mentality, had presented his new mistress with a large houquet 
of white flowers. The smell of them turned me faint. I knew 
that in the great room beyond, all illuminated by a hundred wax 
candles, was the portrait of my uncle, stern and solitary. I would 
not have dared to have gone into that room that night to have 
met the look of his single watchful eye. 

And yet, oh God! how are we made and of what strange clay? 
What would I not give now to be back at that hour! What 
would I not give to see her there at the head of my board once 
more! What is all the world to me—what all the traditions of 
my family—what even the knowledge of her deceit and my 
humiliation, compared with the waste amd desolation of my life 
without her ! 


(To be continued.) 





Che Campaign of Roucour. 


Tue conquest of the Netherlands, or of some portion at any rate 
of the Netherlands, for the exact area varied with the ambition of 
the reigning prince, was for centuries one of the main considera- 
tions of the traditional policy of France. In later years, when the 
Napoleonic legend succeeded in completely dominating the 
national passions, this policy suffered a partial eclipse from 
the more sentimental alternative of an empire in Egypt. Little 
more than sixty years ago, however, the occupation of Belgium 
by the forces under Marshal Gérard threatened to bring about a 
renewal of the terrible struggle which had closed only sixteen 
years previously on the field of Waterloo. 

To discover the time when the rulers of France had not begun 
to covet the land beyond their northern borders it is necessary to 
go back to that remote period when Gaul was as yet a province 
of the Roman empire. No sooner had the Franks conquered the 
kingdom of Paris than their monarchs, whether Merovingian or 
Carlovingian, Capet, Valois, or Bourbon, those of them, that is to 
say, who had time or energy to devote to the business, began 
to attempt, by force or fraud, those provinces which they were 
destined so often to win only again to lose. 

Twice before the Christian era had completed its eighth century 
the flood of conquest rose to those northern latitudes which, after 
an interval of a thousand years, were once more to be reached by 
the armies of the Revolution. Pepin of Heristal and Charles the 
Hammer battered the Frisian pagans into Christianity, and forced 
their prince to exchange his crown for a ducal cap, so preparing 
the way for the empire which Charlemagne was to stretch from 
the shores of the Baltic to the walls of Rome, and from the banks 
of the Ebro to the Gulf of Istria. 

The race seems, however, to have spent itself in producing 
these marvellous soldiers. They were succeeded by a long line 
of princes whose talents were fairly summed up in the names 
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bestowed upon them by their people. They were, for the most 
part, “Meek” and “Simple,” “Bald” and “Fat,” “Good” and 
“ Bad,” “Short” and “Tall,” “Young” and “Fair,” “Affable” 
and “Quarrelsome,” and they were little else. So the Nether- 
lands gradually relapsed into a conglomeration of petty princi- 
palities ruled by “Ironarms” strong enough to win and hold 
them, admitting a sort of unwilling vassalage to any one more 
powerful than themselves, as the kings of Lorraine and the dukes 
of Burgundy. 

Still the Capets and Valois seem never to have quite forgotten 
the existence of the lost provinces. Those who, like Philip 
Augustus or Francis I., were men were always willing to lead their 
armies across the frontier, and help to swell the torrent of blood 
which faction and persecution took care should never run dry: 
even a dilapidated debauchee like Henry III. could snatch a few 
hours from his rouge-pots and puppies to intrigue, in a mild way, 
for their recovery. It is true that these efforts were invariably 
barren of any permanent result, but they served to perpetuate 
the tradition that the country had a sort of reversionary claim to 
the neighbouring soil. It may, therefore, be imagined with what 
indignation the news was received in Paris that on the death of 
Charles the Bold, his heiress, Mary, had espoused Maximilian 
of Austria, and that some of the richest of the coveted provinces 
had passed into the keeping of the house of Hapsburg. From 
that marriage dates the fierce and protracted quarrel between 
France and Austria, a struggle so far reaching in its complica- 
tions that it saw the villages of Caiabria harried by the galleys 
of the Turk, and Pandours fighting on the Maas for the liberties 
of Brabant. 

As the throne of France was at this moment occupied by that 
extraordinary emanation of statecraft Louis XI., it may be 
imagined that Maximilian was not permitted to secure his new 
possessions in peace. When the overtures of his barber-envoy, 
Olivier le Diable, were rejected by the burghers of Ghent, the 
king burst into Hainault with his army. The sword, however, 
proved no keener than the razor. Routed at Guinegate, Louis 
buried himself in Plessis-lez-Tours, and spent his last days in 
vain pleadings with his leaden saints for an opportunity of 
practising further treacheries at the expense of his neighbours. 
He was succeeded by his son, Charles VIII., “a prince,” says 
Commines, “of indifferent ability, but so good it was impossible 
to find a better creature.” To him it fell to submit to that union 
between the heir of Maximilian and the heiress of Ferdinand 
the Catholic which welded the possession of Spain and Austria 
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into that colossal empire on which—it was the boast of its 
rulers—the sun never set. 

With the celebration of that ceremony, in the cathedral at 
Lille, the hope of French dominion in the Low Countries seemed 
to have faded into a dream. But the decay of the new power was 
swifter even than its rise. Ferdinand, Charles V., and Philip II. 
were followed by princes who had no feature in common with 
those great rulers except, perhaps, the massive Burgundian jaw. 
By the middle of the seventeenth century the feet of the colossus 
of the two worlds had already turned to clay. The descendants 
of the men who had threatened the liberties of Europe, and 
proclaimed the Pacific a Spanish lake, found themselves unable 
to defend their frontiers against the aggressions of one alone of 
those countries whose collective forces their predecessors had so 
recently defied. The time was at hand when a king of France 
was to declare “ there were no longer any Pyrenees.” 

The knife of a monk of the League had meanwhile let the life- 
blood out of the last of the Valois, and a new dynasty had 
succeeded theirs. The first Bourbon was Henry of Navarre; the 
second was Louis the Just, a prince who if his capacity were not 
greatly superior to that of the “ Fat” or the “ Quarrelsome,” had 
at least the wisdom to let himself and his country be ruled by 
that consummate statesman the Cardinal Richelieu. During the 
infancy of the third prince the reins of power had been grasped 
by the firm and capable fingers of Mazarin. So signally, indeed, 
did these two great churchmen justify the confidence which had 
been reposed in them, that the continent had scarcely shaken off 
the dread of the Spanish menace before it discovered that the 
danger had merely been shifted across the mountains to Paris 
from Madrid. 

Europe was not long in learning how the power thus built up 
was to be employed. “Everything,” said the young king to his 
ambassador, d’Estrades, “seems to me contemptible in comparison 
with glory.” Louis, in fact, saw glory everywhere: in the theatre 
of Moliére, in the pulpit of Bossuet, even in the terraces and fish- 
ponds of Le Nétre; but he saw it most especially in the territorial 
agerandisement of the realm of which he was now the despotic 
master. The foreign policy of the cardinals had found its chief 
expression in the remorseless persistency with which they had 
sought the dissolution of the Spanish empire; that of Louis 
aimed at nothing less than its reduction to the state of depen- 
dency in which his ancestors had once held Brittany and 
Aquitaine. 

That no scruple of honour or justice would be permitted to 
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stand in the way of the realisation of his schemes was manifested 
from the first. His marriage with the Infanta Mary had been 
preceded by a categorical renunciation of his claims to any part 
of her inheritance. The death of her father was succeeded by an 
even more emphatic repudiation of his engagements; the rights 
of blood, he had the audacity to announce, could not be subverted 
by any instrument, no matter how obtained. Such a declaration 
could only be properly supported by the sword, and to the 
arbitrament of the sword Louis confided his fortunes. It would 
be impossible to tell here the story of the fluctuating fortunes of 
that half century of war which saw the homesteads of Holland 
buried beneath the liberated ocean, and the cross penned by the 
crescent within the circumvallations of Vienna. Its results, so 
far as Louis was concerned, may be read in the terms of the 
peaces which closed its successive stages. The treaty of Aix left 
him in possession of southern Flanders. The treaty of Nimeguen 
assured him of the better part of the Austrian Netherlands, and 
of Cassel and Franchecomté. The treaty of Ryswick forced him 
to forego all the conquests which Luxemburg had endowed him 
with, and to content himself, for the sacrifices of eight campaigns, 
with the right to hoist the white flag over the ramparts of 
Strasburg. Even more disastrous to him was the great war 
which followed, the war in which the marshals of France were in 
turn humbled by the genius of “Corporal John.” Favourable, 
beyond anything he had the right to hope, as were the articles of 
the treaty of Utrecht, they yet expelled him finally from the 
Netherlands, restored Lorraine to its duke, and re-erected the 
barrier of the Pyrenees. The last louis d’or, in the old king’s 
phrase, had won. 

The Bourbons, a brilliant Frenchman once declared, never 
forgot anything, and never learned anything, and certainly the 
failure of Louis XIY. taught absolutely nothing to his successor. 
During his minority those eminent libertines Orleans and Dubois 
kept the country, save for one brief spasm, out of war, and it is 
@ question whether the nation was not more humanely and wisely 
governed from the midst of the blasphemies and debaucheries of 
the Palais Royal than from the sanctimonious and decorous 
atmosphere of the cabinet of Madame de Maintenon. Scarcely, 
however, had the king completed his majority when outraged 
Nature took her revenge on the prince and priest who had so 
openly flouted her, and to the cardinal who had “exhaled false- 
hood from every pore” succeeded the cardinal whose boast it was 
that he had never flattered his sovereign with a lie. 

Intellectually, Fleury was, at every point, the inferior of 
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Dubois; he lacked, too, the resolution which had enabled his 
predecessor to dispose of political opponents. Still, so long 
as he ruled, the honest old man contrived to control largely 
the pretension of the war party. Unfortunately for France, 
his years, when he accepted office, already exceeded the span 
allotted by the Psalmist to mankind; and with his death the 
influence of Belleisle became, for the time being, paramount. 
The schemes which Belleisle now whispered to the torpid 
monarch through the seductive mouth of that most high-spirited 
of unfortunate females, the Duchesse de Chiteauroux, might 
have staggered Louvois himself. “To raise France to its place, 
your Majesty ; the top of the Universe, namely! O Louis, O my 
King, is not this an outlook? Louis le Grand was great; but 
you are likely to be Louis the Grandest!” In his idle way the 
Well Beloved seems to have had his suspicions of the greatness 
it was proposed to thrust upon him. “Well,” Carlyle makes 
him say, in answer to this exhortation; “if it could be done— 
and quite without trouble.” 

It was a task quite beyond the strength of the lean and fiery 
Belleisle to tug that frog-blooded sensualist up the mountain side 
of Olympus. His modest schemes for partitioning Germany 
all miscarried ; and one winter’s evening as, hurrying to council 
with the Great Frederick, he rolled down in his posting-carriage 
through the pine forests of the Harz, and halted by the inn 
at Elbingerode, all forgetful that he was in the enemy’s country, 
he found himself surrounded by a score of armed gamekeepers, 
and was whirled away upon the road not to Berlin, but to 
Windsor. With his disappearance the war smouldered out in 
the Rhine provinces, and flared up with renewed fury along the 
Scheld and the Maas where France had at last discovered a 
soldier who was likewise a general. 

Whether Saxe, as Frederick seems to have thought, was a 
great commander, or whether, as Carlyle half suggests, in 
comparing him to his admirer, he was no “sun” at all but only 
“an immense Tar-Barrel,”’ is a point experts will continue to 
dispute. Undoubtedly he was extremely successful, and war 
is so inexact a science that strategy must be judged by its 
results. Eugene would never have made his famous march across 
the Adige and the Po if he had been exposed to Marlborough 
instead of Vendéme, nor is it probable that Napoleon campaigning, 
almost a century later, in the same country, would have given 
battle to the Austrians in the plain of Marengo had they been 
commanded by Wellington instead of Mélas. To object that 
Saxe’s adversaries were invariably of the type of Vendéme and 
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Mélas is futile, for the world, luckily, has only proved equal to 
producing one Hannibal or Alexander at a time. It is true 
Gustavus met both Wallenstein and Tilly, and Condé, in a brief 
spasm of internecine strife, had to deal with Turenne, but these 
are exceptions. The title of “the Great Captain” was won by 
Gonsalvo against the veriest nonentities ; neither Alva, nor Parma, 
nor Luxemburg had to contend with anyone more brilliant than 
the Princes of Orange, men moulded by nature as statesmen, and 
appropriated by fortune as generals; the most capable of the 
marshals who measured themselves with Marlborough was Villars; 
the most dangerous of Frederick’s numerous opponents was 
Loudon; even Napoleon when at last he was confronted by 
Wellington, was no longer the Napoleon of Arcola or Austerlitz. 

The task to which Saxe was now bidden to address himself 
was nothing less than the reduction of the Netherlands; and 
when it is remembered that since the armies of the “Sun God” 
-had failed in this, the treaty of Utrecht had given the Provinces 
a frontier really capable of defence, it may be gathered that the 
operation was not an easy one. A line of fortresses, commencing 
with Furnes, and passing through Ypres, Menin, Tournay, Mons, 
Charleroi, and Namur, linked the Maas to the sea. These were 
the famous Barrier Towns, and in the rear the chief strategical 
positions of the interior had been strongly secured. 

Nothing daunted, early in May, 1744, Louis and his mistress 
took the field. They accompanied the army detailed, under 
Noailles, to undertake the siege work, which was to be covered 
by a second army under Saxe. Furnes, Ypres and Menin fell 
in a few days. Poor old Wade, “though bawled to by his 
Ligoniers,” looking dismally on whilst “the balance of power 
got kicked out of its sacred pivot.” Indeed, had it not been for 
a sudden irruption of Austrians into Alsace, the entire barrier 
might have been kicked flat. As it was Louis, with Noailles and 
Madame de Chiteauroux, had to start forthwith for the Rhine, 
leaving Saxe to amuse Wade as best he could. Even then 
nothing but the intervention of Frederick, who struck swiftly 
and heavily at Vienna, saved France from a peril unequalled 
since Boufflers’ veterans marched out of Lille. 

Early next summer, to the disgust of Frederick, who declared 
that a victory on the Scamander would be as helpful to him 
as one on the Scheld, the entire strength of the French army 
was concentrated in the Netherlands. Poor Madame de Chateau- 
roux had died during the winter—of fever the doctors said, 
of poison whispered the (il de Beuf, not to be balked of a 
scandal; and it was with the Pompadour for an adviser that 
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the “ Well Beloved” joined Saxe before Tournay. The campaign 
was not likely to imitate the parade of the previous year. Wade 
had made room for “the Martial Boy,” and it was certain that 
whatever success Saxe might achieve would not be achieved 
without fighting. On the 10th of May the Allies, advancing to 
the relief of the fortress, came in collision with the enemy by 
the village of Fontenoy. The Dutch, on the left, broke as soon 
as their attack was developed, but the English and Hanoverians, 
on the right, burst through the batteries, and for eight hours 
maintained the unequal conflict with desperate courage. When, 
in the moonlight of the summer night, they fell sullenly back 
on Ath the fate of the campaign had been decided.* Tournay, 
Ghent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Dendermonde, Ostend, Nieuport, and 
Ath fell in rapid succession. Louis entered Paris amidst the 
roar of cannon and the mob, to be acclaimed “Trajan” by 
Voltaire in the theatre at Versailles. 

The year 1746 dawned with every prospect of the French 
continuing their career of conquest in the Netherlands. On the 
previous Christmas day Frederick, disgusted at the purely selfish 
aims of the court of Versailles, had, it is true, signed the Peace 
of Dresden, silencing the objections of d’Arget with the blunt 
declaration that he “would not again attack a cat except in 
self-defence,” and by so doing had released the entire power of 
Austria to strengthen the confederacy in the North. On the 
other hand the English, who had hitherto borne the brunt of the 
fighting in that quarter, had their hands full at home, stamping 
out the smouldering embers of the rebellion in Scotland; and 
of the glorious regiments whose conduct at Fontenoy had made 
all Europe wonder, only nine squadrons and four battalions 
were encamped amongst the troops which, at the opening of the 
campaign, were mustered, by Batthyani, behind the Demer. This 
little contingent was composed, however, of veteran soldiers who 
had fought throughout the war and shared in the two fierce 
battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. Its cavalry consisted of the 
Royal North British, Rothe’s, and the Queen’s, now the Scots 
Greys, the Inniskillings, and the 7th Hussars; its infantry of 
Graham’s, Howard’s, Douglas’, and Johnson’s, since known as 
the 11th, 19th, 32nd, and 33rd. Two strong divisions of Dutch 
and Hanoverians, and a weaker one of Imperialists, brought the 
entire force up to some 44,000 men. 

Suddenly, in the depth of winter, the French took the field. 
In January their troops appeared before Brussels. The capita), 
utterly unprepared to stand a siege, threw open its gates after 

* Tempe Bar: February, 1896, “ Fontenoy.” 
VoL. Oxl. 21 
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a brief resistance. Saxe having secured a base in the midst of 
the enemy’s positions, from which to direct his operations against 
the remnant of fortresses still held by them, placed his army in 
cantonments, and set out for France. 

His journey was a continued triumph. In the villages the 
peasants ran beside his carriage cheering till they were hoarse; 
in the towns he was welcomed by bands of girls dressed in white, 
and bearing garlands. His reception at Versailles was almost 
regal. When he entered the Opera House in Paris the whole 
audience rose to their feet, whilst an actress, representing 
“ Victory,” advanced to his box with a crown of laurel. The jest 
which had been in vogue in the cafés in the days of Luxemburg 
was revived, and the loungers on the Pont Neuf, as they watched 
the captured ensigns being carried to Notre Dame, swore that 
the cathedral was in danger of becoming a mere lumber-room. 

It was probably during this visit to the capital that Saxe 
formed a connection which was to prove even more discreditable 
to him than his famous Jiaison with Adrienne Lecouvreur. There 
was then in Paris an actress named Marie Favart whose beauty 
and talent, displayed on the boards of the Opéra Comique, 
of which her husband was‘director, had won for that theatre 
so extraordinary a popularity that the great patent house of 
“Les Italiens” had taken alarm and obtained its suppression. 
Saxe, amongst whose pleasures the stage occupied a chief place, 
and whose passions were at the mercy of a pretty face, was 
determined to secure the services of the couple for his own 
troupe, never regarding it as possible that a dancer of nineteen, 
married to the son of a pastrycook, would refuse him the favours 
so complaisantly granted by the ladies of Versailles. The post of 
playwright to the Marshal was offered to Favart; and he and 
his wife became members of that curious camp company, whose 
masks and thunder-barrels were as much a part of the train of every 
army Saxe commanded as were the bread-wagons and tumbrels. 

Early in the spring Saxe returned to Brabant where, towards 
the beginning of May, he was joined by the king. A hundred 
and twenty thousand men had been concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels, and on the 4th this great army was set in 
. motion and began slowly to feel its way towards the enemy. 

Batthyani who was at Malines, evacuated that place at its 
approach, and retired upon Antwerp, before which the French 
appeared on the 15th of May. Quite unable to cope with the 
superior forces opposed to him, Batthyani was compelled to 
continue his retreat. On the 6th, having thrown two thousand 
men into the citadel, he marched on Breda, and passing through 
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it, formed a great entrenched camp at Terhyde, where he proposed 
to await the arrival of reinforcements. 

Relieved of any prospect of interference from the Allies’ army 
in the field, Saxe divided his command. One half he retained 
before Antwerp, the other he despatched, under Conti, into 
Hainault, to attempt the capture of Mons. His own undertaking 
proved considerably the easier of the two. Antwerp was then a 
very differert place to the bustling seaport of to-day, or to the 
proud and powerful city for whose churches Quinten Metsys had 
painted his Madonnas on their golden backgrounds, whose libraries 
Erasmus had ransacked for the lost manuscripts of the classics, 
and which bad numbered amongst its burgomasters Saint Alde- 
gonde and William the Silent. The magnificence of its public 
and domestic buildings, which had made it to the northern sea- 
board what Venice and Genoa had been to the Mediterranean, had 
perished on that terrible winter’s night when the “Spanish Fury ” 
shrieked through the flaming streets. The victory of the Jesuits 
had crowded the confessionals and emptied the exchange; the 
Calvinistic burghers and artisans carried their wealth and their 
energies to the lanes of Hamburg and the quays of Amsterdam. 
Driven from the city by the overpowering might of Spain, “ the 
Beggars” took to their native element, the sea. Their vessels, 
manned by a terrible race, “ scarred, hacked, and even maimed, in 
the unceasing conflicts in which their lives had passed,” issued 
from the harbours of Zealand, and closed the Scheld. In a 
moment the majestic river, which, but a few months before, had 
swept to the wharves above the merchantmen of the world, was 
unstirred save by the keel of a passing barge or of a fishing-boat 
tacking lazily out to sea. 

Shadow as it was of its former greatness, Antwerp was still a 
considerable town, which, in the hands of a power like France, 
capable of enforcing the reopening of the Scheld, might easily 
regain much of the lost trade which had once made it the com- 
mercial capital of the world. It was the dream of Saxe to endow 
his adopted country with these rich provinces she had coveted for 
so many centuries, and to present them to her secured by an 
impregnable frontier stretching from the fortress of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, at the mouth of the Scheld, to that of Maestricht on the- 
Maas. With this intent, instead of seizing by a series of rapid 
manceuvres the chief strategical positions of the enemy, s0 as to 
force them to an accommodation, he had contented himself with 
the slower and less dazzling process of reducing and thoroughly 
securing each section of the country as he advanced. Antwerp, 
with its magnificent barbour, commanding the great waterway as 
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it approached the frontier and the sea, would, under this scheme, 
“become what it had been in the past, not only a great port but a 
~great place of arms. It might, therefore, have been imagined 
that it would at least have been placed in a condition to resist a 
siege. The people, however, whose prosperity was bound up in 
the preservation of these Netherland fortresses, could never be 
induced to consent to the sacrifices necessary to their main- 
tenance. Antwerp now fell as easy a prey to France as though 

it were some petty fort in the Carnatic or by the lakes of North 
’ America. 

A century and a quarter previously, when the courier bearing 
Parma’s despatch, announcing the fall of Antwerp, had galloped 
into the Escurial by night, even the impassive Philip had rushed 
from his chamber to scream through the keyhole of that of the 
Infanta Clara, “ Antwerp is ours!” It was not to be expected 
that anything less electrical than the Pompadour in a passion 
would have so moved Louis. He seems, however, to have felt 
that the capture of the city, after a siege of as many days as 
Parma had spent months before it, was a great feat of arms; and 
in a letter to Saxe, devoted in about equal proportions to the 
glory of the Almighty and himself, he wrote that he had given 
orders for a Te Deum to be sung throughout his dominions to 
celebrate the event. Three days later he entered the city in 
triumph, and was lodged in the Abbey of St. Michel. On the 
10th of June he set out for Versailles to attend the accouchement 
of the Dauphiness. 

While these events were transpiring on the Scheld, Conti, with 
60,000 men, 200 guns, and an immense train which contained 
800 waggon-loads of projectiles alone, was moving towards the 
Haine. By the middle of June he was under the walls of Mons. 
The town, situated in the midst of a fertile and undulating 
country, was one of the strongest of the barrier fortresses, but its 
works had, as usual, been allowed to fall into disrepair, and its 
garrison of 3400 men was altogether inadequate for their main- 
tenance. On the 25th ground was broken before the Bertamont 
and Nimi gates. The trenches were vigorously advanced. Battery 
after battery was rapidly unmasked. A storm of shot descended 
unceasingly upon the beautiful city. At the end of a fortnight 
the streets lay in ruins. The outworks were breached. A lodg- 
ment had been effected at several points. Resistance seemed not 
only hopeless but useless. When the day of the 10th of July 
dawned the white flag was seen by the assailants hung from the 
city walls. 


Conti did not waste a moment. The Marquis de la Fare was 
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ordered to take St. Guilian ; the place opened its gates at the first 
summons. The prince himself moved straight upon Charleroi.” 
By the 20th he had completed its investment. On the 26th a: 
sortie in force was beaten back, and the French, entering the 
gates with the retreating garrison, became masters of the fortress 
without further resistance. 

From the bishopric of Liége to the sea the provinces won by 
Luxemburg for the Grand Monarch, and finally restored by him 
under the treaty of Utrecht, had now been recovered. An edict 
was at once promulgated declaring them to have been irrevocably 
united to the realm of France. 

So far the campaign had been conducted with even more than 
usual success. The barrier towns, with one exception, had been 
reduced, but that one, Namur, was not only by far the strongest 
of them all, it was one of the strongest fortresses in Europe. To 
reduce it in the face of the Allies, who had at last taken the 
field, would require all Saxe’s skill. Calling in his various 
detachments, which had by this time secured the country round 
Antwerp, the marshal moved south, and, uniting his forces with 
those of Conti, concentrated 104,000 men at Glembours, ten miles 
from Namur. 

Meantime the Allies were actively exerting themselves to save 
the fortress. Early in July reinforcements began to pour into 
the camp at Terhyde. Six thousand Hessians had arrived from 
Scotland, where they had been serving at the relief of Blair in 
Athol. A huge body of Austrians, under Count Palfry, had 
marched in from Vienna. The Pandour Tripps had brought 2000 
murderous Tolpatchery from the Save. On the 15th Prince 
Charles of Lorraine came to assume command of this army, now 
amounting to 87,000 men. The word was given to march upon 
Namur. 

Frederick, who defeated Prince Charles in five pitched battles, 
said of him that, if he had been more independent, he might have 
been less unfortunate. The remark, it is to be suspected, was rather 
generous than just. His one brilliant achievement—the passage 
of the Rhine on the midsummer night that placed Alsace at his 
mercy—had been followed by the campaign of Sohr; and if it be 
objected that to have been defeated by Frederick was no disgrace, 
it must be conceded that to have worsted Coigny was no great 
triumph. Half a century earlier, William moving to the relief 
of Namur, then besieged by Vauban, had found his advance barred 
by the covering army, under Luxemburg. It was in vain he had 
approached the city from the west, the north, and from the east. 
The wary hunchback, turning as he turned, had met him always 
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with an unassailable front, and he had been forced to witness the 
capitulation of the garrison he was prevented from assisting. The 
conditions were now reversed, yet the advantage of having a 
friendly instead of a besieged fortress at his back could not save 
Prince Charles from being manceuvred out of the field in a 
fortnight. 

Towards the middle of August Saxe broke up his camp. 
Suddenly crossirg the Sambre, he seized Dinant on the Maas. 
Thence he pushed forward twenty thousand men under Lowen- 
dahl to attempt Huy. The possession of Dinant, in conjunction 
with that of Charleroi, had already given him control of the two 
rivers above the fortress. Huy, situated on the Maas, seventeen 
miles below the town, was the magazine of the Allies, and its 
capture would not only complete the interruption of their 
communications with the outside country, but would sever their 
line of retreat upon their base at Maestricht. For these reasons 
it might have been supposed the place would have been vigilantly 
guarded. Instead, Lowendahl actually surprised it on the 19th 
of August. An immense quantity of stores and material were 
taken in it, including all the reserve clothing of the English 
troops. The Irish Brigade, ever since its embodiment in France, 
had been dressed in scarlet. Next year the men who composed 
it took the field in these British red coats, with the effect that 
Cumberland, at Val, mistaking them for his own men, barely 
escaped being taken prisoner by them.* 

The capture of Huy rendered Prince Charles’s position unten- 
able. He found his army starving in the midst of harvest in 
a fertile country, and had no option between fighting at a dis- 
advantage and retreating. On the 29th his columns were seen 
in full march for the Dutch border. Saxe at once closed in on 
the town. 

For upwards of eighteen centuries, ever since the day when 
the Aiduatuci had barred their gates in face of Casar, Namur 
had been known as the strongest place in all the Netherlands. 
The town, clustering along the banks of the Sambre at the 
moment of its confluence with the Maas, owed its strength to 
the magnificent ceintwre of works with which the genius of 
generations of engineers, including such giants as Coehorn and 
Vauban, had surrounded it; but hanging high above its gables 
and chimney-stacks, on the brow of the precipitous rock which 
sheered upwards five hundred feet from the bed of the stream, 
was the famous citadel from whose ramparts the sentinels could 
trace the windings of the rivers, flashing through the cornfields, 


* TEMPLE Bar: March, 1897, “ Battle of Val,” p. 354. 
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the vineyards, and flower-gardens, as they swept northward to the 
sea. How often the harvests of that fertile valley had been 
reaped, not by the sickle but the sword, it would be difficult to 
say. Here, fifty-seven years before the birth of Christ, the Belgx 
had struggled with the Romans by the light of flaming bonfires ; 
here, when the river had flooded their trenches, the French 
scldiers had cursed St. Medard, and smashed every image of him 
they could find; and here, as with a bloody handkerchief bound 
about his head, Cutts had leaped, sword in hand, through the 
palisades, his grenadiers had hailed him as “Salamander.” 

The positions evacuated by the Allies were immediately 
occupied by the French. The conduct of the siege was entrusted 
to Clermont with thirty-five thousand men. On the 2nd of 
September the first trenches were sunk. The laborious process 
of sapping an entrance to a fortress, to meet which the works 
erected by Vauban and Coehorn had been mainly designed, had 
been largely modified by the increased use of artillery. Saxe’s 
enormous strength in this arm enabled him to subject the town 
to so furious a bombardment that in less than a fortnight it was 
reduced to ruins. On the 16th the battery on the right bank on 
the Maas, guarded by Crillon’s battalion, had effected a practicable 
breach. The assault was ordered for the same night. The 
weather for days past had been stormy, and the river had been 
slowly rising. When, after darkness had set in, the stormers 
mustered on the bank, the current was running so strongly 
Valfons hesitated to order the attack. Turning to the grenadiers 
behind him he called for a volunteer who could swim. One of 
the gunners stepped from the battery. Throwing off his uniform, 
the marquis bade the man do the same. Then they entered the 
water together, and struck out for the opposite shore. They 
found the enemy sheltering themselves in the casements, and 
were able to make a careful inspection of the breach, and return 
without attracting attention. No time was lost. The stormers 
descended silently into the river and waded out into the stream. 
As they advanced the water rose above their epaulets, Steadying 
themselves by one another they crossed in safety, and with a shout 
rushed up the bank into the breach. Penned in the narrow 
galleries the defenders fought with desperation. Not till the 
French had lost ninety men did they succeed in carrying the 
work. The sound of the struggle was drowned in the roar of 
the storm. When daylight revealed the fact that a lodgment 
had been made, the importance of the victory was apparent. 


The garrison were seen abandoning the town and retiring into 
the citadel. 
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The more difficult half of the besiegers’ task still remained to 
be accomplished. The pride, however, in their great fortress 
which had once so dominated the spirit of every man who dwelt 
within its walls that, after its capture by the Grand Monarch, 
the very Carmelite Friars, with feelings deadened by their pitiless 
discipline to all the passions of the flesh, had buried their faces 
in their cowls when they met a French uniform in the streets, 
seemed to have perished. A carpenter who worked at a bench in 
the town approached Clermont with a scheme for escalading the 
face of the cliff where it hung over the river. There proved to 
be no necessity to resort to so desperate an enterprise. The 
fire of the French batteries was doing its work. The explosion 
of two of their magazines reduced the garrison to submission. 
At eleven o’clock on the morning of the 4th of October the 
Austrian Eagle was lowered from the battlements of Namur. 

The fall of the fortress was welcomed in France with even 
greater rejoicings than that of Brussels. From Antwerp to 
Perpignan, and from the church of the fisher-folk at Boulogne 
to the great cathedral at Strasbourg, the cannon thundered, and 
the organs pealed Te Dewms. Saxe, who, without waiting for 
the fall of the citadel, had marched in pursuit of the Allies, 
received the news at Tongres. He regarded it as practically 
closing the campaign, and despatched a trumpet to the Allies 
to propose that the armies should retire into winter quarters. 
Charles, who was always difficult to convince of defeat, replied 
that “he had neither commands nor advice to receive from him.” 
In that case Saxe remarked he would take means to send him 
there. Summoning Clermont to join him, he at once advanced 
to force a battle. 

Charles was in no mood to decline the challenge. The course 
of the campaign had so far hardly conduced to his credit. His 
command had recently been strengthened by the last reinforce- 
ment he could possibly expect to receive—that of three English 
battalions under Ligonier, who was about the last man likely to 
counsel a retreat. 

There is no more picturesque figure to be met with in all 
these wars than that of this soldier of fortune, who, born in a 
quiet country house in the Gironde, died commander-in-chief of 
the armies of Great Britain. His portrait, by Reynolds, which 
hangs on the staircase of the National Gallery, was one of the 
painter’s favourite works ; the chiaroscuro, which he took “ from 
a rude wood-cut upon a half-penny ballad on the wall of St. 
Anne’s Church,” produced the effect which he declared pleased 
him most in all his pictures. The old warrior is represented at 
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a period when all his battles were over, that is, in about his 
eightieth year. A spare, wiry figure, dressed in a blue coat 
lined with red, he sits his curvetting black horse with the ease 
of forty summers. The head is small and well set upon the 
shoulders; the features strongly marked, yet producing an 
expression singularly sweet. ‘The whole man has about him 
what our grandfathers called “an air,” that indefinable some- 
thing which singles its possessor out from among his fellows. 

His father, the Sieur de Montenquet, had married Louise de 
Poucet, and lived with his five sons in their chateau, where the 
vine-clad hills of the Garonne valleys fade into the flat pastures 
beyond Castres. They were the centre of one of those numerous 
Huguenot communities which the wise and tolerant policy of 
Henry of Navarre and Richelieu had changed from a source of 
perpetual danger into bulwarks of the realm; and so they might 
have remained had not, about the time of the old sieur’s death, 
the widow Scarron and her coterie of Jesuits decided they knew 
more of men’s passions than the victor of Ivry and the subduer 
of Rochelle. The Edict of Nantes was repealed. The young 
sieur saved his estates by a rapid conversion, and one of his 
brothers entered his Most Christian Majesty’s service. The 
others proved less pliable; in the great war soon to break out 
their swords were all ranged against their native country. 

It was in 1697 that Jean Ligonier, passing in disguise through 
the villages where the dragoons were already busy with the 
carbine and the cart-whip, went into exile. He lived for four 
years in Ireland, under the protection of one of his mother’s 
brothers, who commanded a regiment of foot in that country, 
till the September day when Louis, entering the death chamber 
of James in the palace of St. Germains, acknowledged the 
Pretender as king, and gave Europe over to war. War or the 
Church were the only professions possible to a French noble. 
Ligonier joined the volunteers who were embarking, under 
“Salamander” Cutts, for Flanders. Even in that army his 
gallantry was conspicuous. He and Alan Wentworth were the 
first to mount the breach at Liége. The Englishman fell 
dead: the Frenchman survived to take part in twenty-three 
general actions and nineteen sieges without ever receiving a 
wound. 

Next year he entered the regular service by purchase of a 
commission in Lord North’s, now the 10th Foot. He accom- 
panied the regiment on its march to the Danube, and was 
present at Schellenberg and Blenheim. Two years later he was 
at Ramilies, and as brigade-major led the rush of the stormers up 
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the counterscarp at Menin. He saw Vendéme beaten at Onde- 
narde, and shared in Webb’s brilliant victory at Wynendaele. On 
the bloody day of Malplaquet he had twenty-three balls through 
his uniform. In 1711 he witnessed the operations by which the 
Duke turned Villars’ ne plus ultra at Arleux, and on his dis- 
grace escaped from Flanders, and went to Minorca as Governor. 
When the brief war with Spain broke out in the winter of 1717, 
his services were again in demand. He sailed to Vigo as adjutant- 
general of Cobham’s expedition, and led the assault of the grena- 
diers which carried Fort Marin. In 1720 he was appointed 
colonel of that fine regiment known from the colour of its 
facings as the “ Black Dragoons,” now the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
which had fought under William at the Boyne, and marched, with 
the Bishop of London at its head, as escort to the Princess Anne 
on her flight to Nottingham. Recruited exclusively from the 
Protestants of Ireland, the men soon recognised a kindred spirit 
in their Huguenot chief, and twenty to thirty guineas were 
eagerly paid to serve in “Ligonier’s.’ To such perfection was 
its discipline now brought that, when tried by the test of war, 
not only did it pass through five campaigns without a court- 
martial or a desertion, and with a loss of six men from sickness, 
but no less than thirty-seven troopers were promoted to com- 
missions from the ranks. 

When, at the end of the long peace, it at last came under fire 
at Dettingen, Ligonier, then in command of the 2nd Division, 
witnessed the famous charge in which the French Household were 
torn into ribbons like a storm-split sail. That evening its colonel 
was knighted by the king, under the royal standard, on the field. 
Two years later, amidst the hail of bullets on the field of 
Fontenoy, he was beside Cumberland when he reined in his 
charger to thank a trooper of the regiment who was fighting in 
his boots amongst the grenadiers of the 23rd. From Fontenoy, 
where, in the words of Cumberland, “he gave the advice of a 
general and fought like a grenadier,” he went to command in 
Lancashire during the 45. When the rebellion was suppressed 
he was directed to proceed to Flanders, and take command of the 
British troops in the Allies’ army. Embarking at Burntisland, 
with three Culloden regiments, the 8th, 13th, and 25th, then 
known as Wolf’s, Pulteney’s, and Sempil’s, he landed at William- 
stadt. Pushing to the front he joined Prince Charles at Liége. 
A lieutenant-general and an old man of sixty-six, he found himself 
once more within the town whose ramparts he had climbed as a 
boy in his first campaign. 

Early in October Saxe, whose headquarters were at Tongres, 
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was within striking distance of the Allies encamped along the 
Jaar. It was not here, however, that Prince Charles intended to 
give battle. Before daybreak on the 8th the French scouts 
brought in word that the enemy was retiring on Liége. About 
four o'clock, while it was still dark, the troops crossing the river 
heard the French drums beating the assembly. As the sun rose 
the dark masses of their columns burst into view moving up the 
stream. As soon as the Allies had completed the passage the 
French attempted to follow. The prince at once ordered the 
rear-guard to face about. The 33rd, supported by two Hessian 
and two Hanoverian battalions, advanced to the head of the 
ravine out of which the enemy were beginning to issue, and 
after a sharp struggle succeeded in forcing them to recross the 
river. It was then seen that Saxe was attempting nothing 
more than a reconnaissance in force. By midnight the 
enemy had entirely disappeared. The rear-guard continued 
its retreat. 

Next day Clermont’s army corps marched into Tongres. Saxe, 
who was now in superior force, gave orders for a general advance. 
The river was crossed without resistance. The enemy was found 
strongly posted in the neighbourhood of Liége. It was evident 
the battle could not long be delayed. 

The last disposition of the Allies was arranged by Prince 
Charles and Ligonier on the 10th. An order was at once issued 
for the troops to lie that night upon their arms, with horses 
saddled, in the positions assigned to them. 

The French bivouacked across the paved high-roads leading to 
Tongres and St. Trond. No orders had been issued to them, but 
Saxe, who understood the art of keeping his imflammable material 
in a combustible condition, had a way of making his announce- 
ments at the last moment from the stage, and the audience 
crowded that night to the camp theatre in unusual excitement. 
The scene was @ brilliant one. Princes of the blood, great peers, 
and cadets of half the noble families of France, in the beautiful 
and picturesque dress of the period, filled every seat. There were 
then no stringent regulations with regard to uniform, and silk 
and velvet coats of every hue mingled with the blue of the 
guards, the red of the Swiss, and the black and grey of the 
mousquetaires. The programme was as usual divided into two 
parts, with an interval. Scarcely had the curtain fallen on the 
first than it was drawn aside to permit Madame Favart to pass. 
The rising hum of conversation faded away ina moment. The 
band struck up the air, “ De tous les Capucines du Monde.” Every 
eye was fixed on the actress as she advanced to the footlights, 
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and began to sing the “cheerful doggerel” composed for the 
occasion :— 


“ Demain nous donnerons reliche, 
Quoique le directeur s’en fiche. 
Vous voir comblerait nos désirs : 
On doit céder tout 4 la gloire; 
Nous ne songeons qu’a vos plaisirs, 
Vous ne songez qu’a la victoire.” 


A roar of applause burst from the audience. Followed by 
another as the lady smilingly continued: “The day after to- 
morrow we shall submit to you ‘le Prix de Cythére et les amours 
grivois.’” 

It was maliciously said that night in the camp that Saxe had 
prepared the triumph before the victory, but the marshal knew 
his men. The officers poured out of the theatre convinced that 
they had only to meet the enemy to vanquish him. The very 
actors left the stage to hire horses so that they might be present 
at the scene. A courtier from Versailles, who reached the camp 
in the midst of the jubilations, could hardly be persuaded that the 
battle was still to be won. The order of the day, which was at 
once issued, declared “that, whether the attacks were successful 
or not, the troops were to bivouac in the positions where night 
found them.” Next morning, when Saxe appeared upon the 
field, he was received with an oration from an army absolutely 
confident of success. 

The day of the 11th of October dawned. A thick mist shrouded 
the entire country and it was not until eight o’clock that it 
began to lift. Crawford, who with Rothes commanded the British 
cavalry, proceeded at once to reconnoitre. Accompanied by his 
aide-de-camp and a couple of dragoons, he crossed the Tongres 
road, and, leaving Loutain on his left, gained the summit of the 
rising ground beyond. The sun was now driving the mist before 
it, and below him he could see the plain covered by the French 
divisions marching on the Allies’ left. Satisfied it was there the 
majn attack would be delivered, he determined to return, taking 
Loutain on his way to see if it were worth occupying. As he 
neared the hamlet a French detachment suddenly turned out and 
presented arms. Right under cover of their muskets flight was 
impossible. With ready recourse he took advantage of the fact 
that he was coming from the direction of their own lines, and 
riding up to the sergeant, demanded, in French, the name of his 
regiment. The man replied that it was Orleans. “ Very well,” 
answered the earl, “I am going forward to reconnoitre; keep a 
good guard while Iam gone.” As soon as the party were out of 
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range they clapped spurs to their horses and galloped away to 
their own lines. 

Shortly after Crawford had disappeared, Saxe, riding between 
his columns, entered the hamlet. He at once dismounted, and 
while the troops were taking up their ground sat down to 
breakfast on the grass. He was quickly joined by Valfons, who 
had been in the saddle all night, and was proportionately hungry. 
The Marshal watched his favourite with a smile. “I love,” he 
said at last, “to see a man with an appetite like that before 
battle; it is a good augury.” 

“Let me drink to your success, Marshal,” replied the aide-de- 
camp gaily. “Iam a good prophet; you will beat the enemy.” 

“T fear we shall not find him there to beat,” said Saxe, who 
could not divest himself of the fear the Allies had decamped in the 
fog. Valfons, who had been before the enemy’s lines in the 
night, assured him he was mistaken. When the meal was over 
the whole party mounted and rode to the front, when the Marshal 
was able to convince himself that the Allies were standing their 
ground. 

The position occupied by the Allies had been selected with 
considerable skill. It extended across the plain of Liége, then 
in all the glory of its autumn foliage, from the faubourgs of the 
city to the village of Grondza. The front was covered by a line 
of hamlets, whose barns and orchards, approached by sunken 
lanes through a country intersected by ditches and tall bushy 
hedgerows, formed in themselves considerable entrenchments. 
The first of these hamlets, Endist, was situated about half a mile 
in front of Grondza, on some rising ground abutting on a gaping 
ravine, which descended towards the Jaar, across the face of the 
cottages. Three batteries planted on the slope enfiladed the 
ravine, and made any attempt to turn the position practically 
impossible. A little below Endist came Sling, and then Fexhe, 
both covered by the ravine. These three hamlets constituted the 
right of the line, and were garrisoned by the Austrians, the 
remainder of whom were massed in their rear before Grondza. 
The centre was composed of the troops under Ligonier. The 
Hanoverians were formed in the meadows between Fexhe and 
Liers, the latter of which was occupied by them. In the rear of 
Liers were the 8th, 13th, 25th, and 33rd, and the bulk of the 
Hessians, from whose flank the Hanoverian cavalry were extended 
to the rear of Waren, a village on the left front of Liers held by 
some Hanoverian battalions. In a line with Waren was the 
village of Roucoux, in which were placed the 11th, 19th, 32nd, 
and some Hessians, supported by the British cavalry ranked 
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in two lines behind the houses. The left was composed almost 
entirely of Waldeck’s Dutchmen, who lay behind some redans 
thrown up between Roucoux and d’Ance, a village on a ravine 
commanded by a battery of ten guns. The Pandours and Hun- 
garian hussars, drawn up in platoons between d’Ance and the 
suburbs of Liége, completed the line. 

Saxe, having reconnoitred this position, decided that its right 
was too strong to attack, and that the efforts of the French must 
be concentrated upon the left and centre. With his usual caution 
he first formed his reserve, in which were the Guards and House- 
hold under Contades, so as to cover his line of retreat on Tongres. 
He then ordered Montagne to take command of the left, and rest 
it on the ravine before Sling, so as to mask the Allies’ right, and 
be ready to engage it should they attempt to weaken it so as to 
strengthen their left or centre. His own centre, which was to be 
opposed to that of the enemy, he entrusted to Clermont, with 
orders to carry the villages held by Ligonier. The prince at 
once arranged his divisions in columns. The first, composed of 
the brigades de Mailly, de Bretagne, d’Artois, and de Chabrillant, 
was to attack Liers; the Marquis d’Héronville was to lead the 
second, made up of the brigades d’Orleans, Beauvoisirs, Vaisseaux, 
and Rouerque, against Waren; Monsieur de Maubourg, with the 
third, in which the brigades Navarre and Montmorin were 
supported by those of Royal and d’Auvergne, was to attempt 
Roucoux. The command of the right was given to d’Estrées, 
with orders to storm d’Ance and turn the enemy’s flank. For 
this purpose he directed the irregular battalions of the Grassins 
and Morliére to march by their right, and endeavour to enter the 
suburbs of Liége; his regular infantry he drew up in two lines, 
with four guns on their front. The brigade of Picardie was on 
the right; then in turn those of Monaco, Bourbon, and Ségur. 
Two batteries of ten guns, supported by twenty-four squadrons, 
flanked them on the left; the Marquis d’Armentiéres, with the 
Légeres a cheval, covered their right. 

It was past midday before these preparations were complete. 
Little more than five hours of daylight remained, as Valfons 
pointed out to the Marshal. Saxe, however, was convinced that 
if he delayed the enemy would retire in the night. “That is not 
my fault,” he answered drily ; “it is so long since I have heard a 
clock ”—and went calmly on with his formations. That senseless 
waste of life, as Marbot stigmatises it, the preliminary cannonade, 
which had already begun, flared into sudden violence about one 
o'clock along the Dutch front. D’Estrées’ troops were suffering 
so severely that he ordered up his heavy guns, and in a few 
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rounds silenced the opposing batteries. So overpowering was the ' 
force of the French artillery that in the expressive phrase of one 
of the Dutch officers, “It seemed as if hell had yawned at their 
feet.” As the fire dropped, Saxe rode up, and, telling him that 
Lowendahl with four additional brigades was coming to support 
him, ordered him to commence the attack at once. D’Estrées gave 
the word. The Marquis de Fiennes put himself at the head of his 
grenadiers and led the brigades of Picardie and Monaco against 
the Pandours. Simultaneously the Marquis de St. Germain, with 
Ségur and Bourbon massed in column, rushed forward upon 
d’Ance. 

The elan of the attack at first carried everything before it. 
Fiennes’ brigades, pouring through the meadows, drove the 
Pandours pell-mell to the rear, and having brought up their 
guns, burst with a cheer into the orchards beyond. ‘The struggle 
amidst the fruit-trees was a desperate one. Monaco’s men were 
falling rapidly around him, when he himself was struck and carried 
to the rear. Still, led by Fiennes and de Froulay, the French 
gained ground, forcing the enemy to retire foot by foot, till with 
a final rush they hurled them from the enclosures, and emerged 
on the highway from St. Trond to Liége. 

Meantime St. Germain’s column, crashing through the hedges 
and leaping the ditches on their front, had become heavily engaged 
with the Dutch at the ravine. 'Ségur was down, but his men still 
held on. Tumbling the enemy into the ravine they swarmed up 
to the battery on the opposite slope and carried it with the 
bayonet. Waldeck, finding his position seriously endangered, 
determined to attempt to stem the attack with his cavalry. 
Forming ten squadrons in two lines he launched them against 
the regiment de Beaujolais, which had by this time cleared the 
hedges. They were received with a volley which brought down 
so many horses that the squadrons were thrown into disorder. 
Quickly reforming them the Prince renewed the attempt. By 
this time, however, the Marquis de Besons had deployed de Beau- 
jolais along the edge of the ravine, and the Dutch were met with 
a withering fire which quickly forced them to draw off. As they 
did so the French battalions, pouring through hedgerows on all 
sides, occupied the ravine. 

The strength of the Allies’ position was becoming more and 
more apparent. Roucoux was still held, and so long as it 
remained untaken Saxe could not follow up the success of his 
right. At the very time, too, when the infantry of that wing 
were beginning to debouch in the open, its cavalry found itself 
stopped by a sunken road whose existence had been unsuspected. 
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The Comte de Rosen was engaged in the delicate operation of 
causing his squadrons to defile by fours when Waldeck, with a 
huge column of horse and foot, was seen advancing to recarry the 
ravine. The moment was critical. Had the Dutch only come 
vigorously on, d’Estrées’ brigades might have been rolled up. 
The cavalry were indeed driving the French battalions rapidly 
back upon the hedges, when their batteries coming with a rush 
to the front opened fire. The charge was instantly converted 
into a gallop to the rear. The attack of the infantry was if 
possible even more feeble. The column, just as it was coming 
into action, was taken in flank by three battalions d’Estrées had 
hurried forward to support his fighting line. How such an 
onslaught could be met the English had taught du Roi on the 
slope at Fontenoy. The Dutch, however, had neither the steadi- 
ness nor the mobility under fire to attempt the necessary 
manceuvre. The column reeled under the tempest of lead, and 
staggered back in disorder out of gun shot. As they retired the 
French debouched in force from behind the hedges. D’Estrées 
immediately formed eight battalions in line, with Rosen’s 
squadrons on their left, and supported them by a second line 
flanked by the cavalry of St. Jal. The guns were ordered to the 
front. The word was given to advance on the Dutch, who had 
been forced back six hundred yards from the positions they had 
occupied in the morning. 

While d’Estrées was driving in the Allies’ left a murderous 
battle was raging round the villages in their centre. At two 
o'clock fifty-five battalions, formed in columns by brigades, 
advanced to the attack. Those directed against Liers came 
almost immediately to a halt. It was discovered that the ground 
had not been properly reconnoitred, and that the village was 
commanded by Waren. Clermont at once despatched an aide-de- 
camp to Saxe for fresh orders. 

Meantime the remaining columns, having cleared the hedges 
on their front, were beginning to close on Waren and Roucoux. 
The assault, though delivered with spirit, was bungled by the 
tactics of the divisional commanders. The leading brigades were 
permitted to attack without their supports. So that when they 
were called upon to face the cross-fire from the villages their 
overwhelming numerical superiority was wasted. From the 
houses and batteries, from the orchards, and from behind the 
garden walls, a storm of lead and iron burst over the dense 
masses of the assailants, wrecking them from flank to flank. 
Probably only troops accustomed like our own to fight in line 
could have lived through such a tempest under the conditions 
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imposed on them. It was in vain the brigadiers struggled 
to steady the battalions, one moment reeling blindly forward, the 
next surging heavily back. De Laval, de Vautecourt, and 
de Bas-le-roi all fell. Their men gave way in every direction, 
and the attack streamed rapidly back on the hedgerows in the 
rear. 

Saxe was not in the least disturbed by the reverse. He knew 
exactly where his lieutenants had blundered, and he was confident 
that his dispositions would enable him to bring such a force to 
bear on the villages that their defenders must give way unless 
supported. There was no hope of this from the left, where the 
Dutch had already more than they could do to hold their own, 
but Prince Charles should certainly have been able to relieve his 
centre from the right. The Austrians, however, as the Marshal 
was well aware, were hidebound by a system of tactics which 
reduced them to absolute immobility in action, and for whose 
destruction Frederick was already forging the instrument of the 
oblique attack. In consequence the entire wing, under Batthyani, 
posted in a position Saxe had deemed too strong for a direct 
attack, was held in check, all through the day, by the mere 
presence of Montagne’s solitary division on its front. 

Saxe’s decision was, therefore, quickly come to. The attack on 
Lier was to be given up. The Marquis de Sourdis was sent to 
direct Clermont to cause the column originally intended for it to 
decline on that which, under d’Héronville, had just been repulsed 
from Waren. At the same time the brigades d’Orleans and 
de Beauvoisis were detached from d’Héronville’s command and sent 
to join Maubourg before Roucoux. While the columns were 
reforming in this order, Saxe determined upon taking advantage 
of his enormous preponderance in artillery to shake the enemy’s 
troops. Every available battery was ordered to the front, and 
under cover of their fire the French once more advanced to the 
attack. It was then past three o'clock. With a force of eight 
battalions, Zastrow, who commanded in the villages, had to meet 
the combined onslaught of fifty-five. That he succeeded for a 
moment shows the stuff of which his men were made. 

As the columns began once more to close on the villages, Saxe, 
who was watching the attack, noticed that that on the right had 
halted under the guns of Roucoux, and at once sent Valfons to 
learn the reason. Valfons found the Marquis de Maubourg, the 
general of the division, calmly buckling on his cuirass, and 
delivered his message. “I am arming myself, that is all,” the 
marquis replied; “and you will tell the Marshal,” he added 


haughtily, “that when the King has entrusted his troops to me 
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I am jealous of marching at their head.” As the aide-de-camp 
galloped back along the column, he passed the regiment 
de Beauvoisis. .“ This is a great moment for you,” he shouted to 
de Lugeac, the colonel, reining in his horse. Almost as he spoke 
a bullet struck his friend on the jaw, and, shattering his palate, 
tore its way through the other cheek. 

As Valfons rode back the column was once more in motion. 
Saxe had taken care there should be no repetition of the former 
blunder. The very weight of the battalions, tramping forward 
on their thousands upon thousands of feet, drove them through 
the cross-fire of the batteries, now sensibly weakened by the 
French cannonade, and flung them on the villages. As Ligonier 
saw the sea of blue uniforms leaping the garden walls and 
flooding the orchards, he realised that unless something were 
done to relieve the pressure, the garrisons must be overborne by 
numbers. He at once ordered the cavalry to advance. At the 
very moment when the French were breaking their ranks to 
storm Waren, the kettle-drums beat the charge. The Hanoverians, 
coming down the slope behind the village at a gallop, plunged, 
sabreing right and left, into their flank, whilst the English, 
whirling round the cottages of Roucoux, buried themselves like a 
cannon-ball in Maubourg’s column, The garrisons rallied and 
came on with the bayonet. For the second time the French gave 
way; and with the victorious squadrons thundering in pursuit 
were driven headlong into the thickets in their rear. 

In spite of this success the position of the Allies was every 
moment becoming more desperate. The Austrians still stood 
immovable on the right, whilst Waldeck, who had been driven 
back on the left, sent word that the French had been admitted 
into Liége, and that the turning movement was beginning to 
take effect. So serious was the outlook that Ligonier rode into 
Roucoux, and ordered Douglas to retire with the English on a 
defile in the rear, by which the centre would have to retreat if 
defeated, and maintain himself there to the last extremity. 

Meantime Saxe was preparing to renew the assault. He 
directed Valfons to reform the disordered battalions, and sent an 
aide-de-camp to bring up the cavalry brigade Royal Pologne from 
the left, and formed it and that of Chabrillant so as to protect 
the flanks of the columns when they advanced once more under 
cover of the artillery. To meet this attack, more powerful than 
either of the preceding ones, Zastrow had to rely on half-a-dozen 
battalions of Hanoverians and Hessians, already severely shaken 
by the terrible cannonade to which they had been exposed. 

The autumn day was rapidly drawing to an end. It was 
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half-past four, and the shadows were beginning to lengthen 
amidst the cottages of Roucoux and Waren, when above the 
thunder of the cannon, showering their shot upon the villages, 
the roll of the French drums stormed out louder and louder as 
their battalions closed in for the last time. Zastrow’s men 
behaved splendidly. They fought with the deliberation peculiar 
to old soldiers, making one bullet do the work of the conscript’s 
six. The Marquis de Fénélon was wounded, cheering on his men 
before Waren, and his regiment was terribly shattered. The 
volleys which staggered it were, however, quite inadequate to 
stop the huge masses rolling in upon the village from every side. 
There was no rout: the Hanoverians fought doggedly to the last. 
They were simply trampled under foot or hurled headlong 
through the streets by the head weight of the attack. The 
remnant which emerged from the houses was only saved from 
extermination by the presence of the cavalry, which had been 
pushed forward to cover the retreat. How desperate was the 
resistance they had offered was known when the roll was called 
that night. The regiment of Maidell alone had not a single 
officer left. 

Meantime, an even more furious struggle was raging about 
Roucoux. So deadly was the concentrated fire of the French that 
Valfons saw two whole ranks of Hessians drop under one dis- 
charge. Even then the remainder stood their ground, and for a 
time held the enemy savagely at bay. Never did the aristocrats 
expose themselves with more reckless daring than during the few 
minutes their men quailed before the grim fury of the defence. 
The Marquis de la Tour d’Auvergne had his leg torn away as he 
cheered on the grenadiers of Chatillon; the Marquis de Maubourg 
was the first man in the brigade d’Orleans to mount the breast- 
work of the angle of the entrenchment; the Duc de Boufflers, his 
face black with powder, his uniform scorched and riddled with 
balls, was seen, dismounted, under the escarpment in the centre, 
rallying and encouraging the battalions of Beauvoisis. Still the 
Hessian flags waved defiantly in the village, and the stormers 
reeled before the blast of death to which they were exposed. 
Suddenly a figure, waving a flag, sprang clear of the welter of 
mangled, yelling, struggling men surging round the defences. It 
was the Marquis de Montmorin, carrying the colour of the regi- 
ment which bore his name. His men recognised him as he leaped 
through the storm of balls which riddled his uniform without 
grazing him, and following, with a terrific shout, closed on the 
flag as he planted it in the village. The way into Roucoux was 
won, The guns and standards of the Hessians fell into the hands 
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of the enemy as they poured in thousands over the entrenchments. 
The garrison, however, was not yet done with. Amidst the 
houses, where numbers were of less avail, those glorious battalions 
made their last stand, sternly refusing to give or accept quarter. 
Not until they had been practically annihilated could the French 
call Roucoux their own. 

A curious scene followed, and disgraced the victory. The 
conquerors turned furiously upon their prisoners and despoiled 
them of everything they possessed. Valfons, riding through the 
village, came upon a crowd of them, huddled together, stark naked, 
amidst their captors, and flung off his own coat and hat to cover 
the Prince d’Isenbourg, their general. 

It was within half-an-hour of sunset when Roucoux fell. Saxe, 
who had impatiently awaited this moment, put himself at the 
head of the cavalry brigade de Royal Etranges, which he had 
ordered up from the left, and advanced between the village and 
the redans to cut off the Dutch. The movement came too late. 
As he gained the crest of the high ground in the rear of the lines 
he caught sight of the whole army of the Allies in full retreat. 
Away on his left the white columns of the Austrians were 
streaming down to the Maas to cover the pontoons on which the 
Dutch, who had abandoned their guns and tumbrels, were retiring 
in confusion, owing their safety to the broken ground on their 
flank, which had stopped the cavalry d’Estrées had pushed forward 
along the bank to intercept them. His one chance of improving 
his victory lay, he saw, in Clermont following up his success, and 
already that general’s columns, debouching from Waren and 
Roucoux, were converging on the ravine through which the 
enemy’s centre was slowly defiling. 

Like a rock in the midst of this swirling sea of men stood the 
square of redcoats Ligonier had massed to cover the ravine, and 
behind it Rothes’ troopers sat motionless on their grey horses. In 
their rear the retreat was throbbing away into the gathering 
twilight; on their front rose the scream of the cavalry trumpets 
and the rumble of the gun-carriages as Clermont came to the 
attack. It was an uneven conflict, but Douglas’s men never 
faltered for a moment. They proved what, a few years later, 
Frederick was to call the Irish on the field of Rossbach—“ a wall 
of red bricks,” behind which the retreat of the centre went 
steadily on. Long after sunset the French guns flashed in the 
darkness, and their squadrons thundered to the attack. Not until 
the last battalion had entered the ravine did Douglas order his 
decimated regiments to shoulder arms and, drawing the “ Greys” 
round his skirts, disappear himself into the night. 
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The battle enabled Saxe to fulfil his threat that he would force 
Prince Charles to withdraw his army from the field. Beyond that 
it was an empty triumph which cost him 9000 men. That hardy 
old veteran, Ligonier, expressed a doubt whether an engagement 
in which only a third of one army had been under fire could be 
dignified with the name of a battle. An engagement, however, 
resulting in a total loss of 14,000 men was at least a pretty 
sanguinary one. It would be more interesting to have had his 
unbiassed opinion of the tactics which permitted Saxe to con- 
centrate almost his entire force on crushing one-third of that of 
the Allies while the remainder looked helplessly on. 

At supper that night the marshal was jubilant. The wits, it 
appeared, would see Madame Favart in “le Prix de Cythére,” 
after all. He had heard, too, of Crawford’s adventure in the 
morning, and he charged the Prince de Tingray, who had been 
taken prisoner, to congratulate the earl, when he saw him, on his 
first appearance as a French general, adding that he could not 
help being displeased with the sergeant for his stupidity in 
failing to secure him the pleasure of his old friend’s company at 
dinner. 

He had, indeed, every reason to be satisfied with the result of 
the campaign. The dream of France throughout centuries seemed 
to have been realised by him. The whole of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, practically what we now call Belgium, had not merely been 
overrun—they had been conquered city by city, and incorporated 
in the dominions of the Bourbons. He was already planning 
those new campaigns which, by opening the Scheld, were to make 
Antwerp the Marseilles of the north, and to cover the frontier with 
a line of magnificent fortresses stretching from the ramparts of 


Bergen, frowning by the northern sea, to the spires of Maestricht 
soaring above the Maas. 
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Che Anti-Clericals’ Pilgrimage. 


WE were all in the very Slough of Despond, wringing our hands 
and filling the air with our lamentations. There was nothing 
but ruin before us, of that we were firmly convinced, and we were 
not of a kind to bear our troubles in silence. Besides, the mis- 
fortune that had befallen us was so overwhelming: for two whole 
months we had never seen the sun. On the fifteenth of May 
it had begun to rain, and there we were in the middle of July 
and it was raining still. And there was hardly a man in the 
village but depended on the harvest for his daily bread. Never 
was there such rain. Had it fallen only by fits and starts we 
might have had some hope; but it was so gentle, so steady, there 
seemed no reason on earth why it should not go on for ever if it 
chose. Meanwhile, the corn was growing taller and taller day by 
day ; already it was almost as high as a man, and it was shooting 
out sprouts on every side. Another week of such weather and 
the whole crop would be spoilt irredeemably. And the most 
trying part of the business was that we were as helpless as 
sparrows to ward off the disaster that threatened us: there was 
nothing to be done, we must just sit there with folded hands 
watching the drops fall. 

We were sorely troubled in our minds as to why this misfortune 
should have come upon us. I say “us,” although I was but a 
sojourner in the land. The Curé had a theory of his own on the 
subject, one, however, which although he propounded it Sunday 
after Sunday with remarkable vigour, met with but scant accept- 
ance among us; for it was founded on the supposition that we 
were worse than our neighbours, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
we knew we were better. In our much afflicted village not a 
single crime worth mentioning had been committed that year ; 
while at Nongeat, where the sun was shining every day and all 
things were prospering, there had been deeds of violence without 
number—eyven a murder. Under such circumstances to talk of 
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justice being meted out to us smacked of blasphemy, and so we 
told his reverence roundly. His reply was a long harangue, 
which had no bearing whatever on the subject, for it dealt with 
whited sepulchres. 

It was no new thing for us to be on bad terms with our clergy 
—indeed, we always had been. Not that there was any open 
hostility ; it was only that the relations between them and us 
were somewhat strained, and that we regarded each other criti- 
cally. It was an affair of tradition. In far back days, Abeilard 
and Héloise had taken refuge in the place—it is in the wilds of 
Eastern France—and during the struggle that followed, the 
natives, who were all on the side of the luckless pair, had fallen 
into the way of flouting and jeering at the Church. That sort of 
thing is more easily learned than unlearned, and it always leaves 
its traces behind. The two great men of the district, M. Bertaut, 
the ex-député, and M. de Lorris, prided themselves on being in 
close touch with Paris; where, as they were wont to remark, 
priests are of no account whatever. Another of our notables, 
M. Lamotte, had given a helping hand to Jules Ferry in his 
article—“ Sept Campaign”; another again, Colonel Desmares, 
was known to have been on quite friendly terms with M. Ernest 
Renan. The same spirit prevailed in all classes: the farmers 
dearly loved a joke at the expense of the Curé; and even the 
peasants never went to church but on high holidays. From the 
best among us to the worst, in fact, men and women alike, wé 
were all anti-clerical in sentiment and had no sort of patience 
with superstition. This was our normal state of mind, at least, 
when things went well with us. 

The change began, as all such changes do, among the women. 
Within a month from the day the rain set in, it was noticed that 
some of the farmers’ wives seemed always to be hovering about 
the church; and, before the end of June, the whole female 
population were seized with the same mania. At first they went 
there shyly, as if half ashamed of what they were doing, and 
when caught in the act, would say they were tired, and had just 
come in for the sake of a rest. But that phase soon passed. 
Then they began to go in little bands, and at appointed hours ; 
and the rumour spread that special services were being organieed 
for their benefit. It was at this point that the men took alarm. 
They were in none the best of tempers, for the weather was 
trying them sorely; besides, they had no fancy for being left to 
fend for themselves, and eat cold dinners, while their women-folk 
danced attendance on priests. They therefore informed their 
Wives, sisters, or daughters, as the case might be, that they 
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would stand no more nonsense: this church-going business must 
cease, and at once. 

The answer they received took them completely by surprise; 
for the women, instead of rendering them that obedience they 
were wont to regard as their due, turned and rent them. They 
told them all they thought of them and their godless ways ; 
declared that the village was no better than the Cities of the 
Plain, and proved by chapter and verse that this rain was sent 
as a warning. The oddest touch of all was their vehement 
asseveration that they, for their part, had been longing for years 
to go to mass regularly! As this was the first time any such 
desire had been heard of, the mention of it was greeted with 
incredulous laughter. Then the men tried to reason with the 
dévotes ; to make them see the absurdity of doing homage to the 
Curé—for that was what it came to, they said—just because it 
was raining. M. Bertaut and the colonel spent all their time 
going about among them explaining, from a scientific point of 
view, the whys and wherefores of rainfalls. For any good they 
did, however, they might just as well have been in their beds; 
for there was never a true woman yet who would not rather pin 
her faith to miracles than to science. 

As time passed every house was divided against itself; the men 
were ranged on one side, the women on the other; and there was 
nothing but bitter anger and strife between them. Gentle little 
ladies, who had never said their husbands nay in their lives 
before, now set them openly at defiance: go to church they would 
and they did. The men stormed and raged; they even resorted 
to threats and talked about divorces; but, although tears and 
ertses de nerfs followed, the church was as thronged as ever. At 
length, from sheer exhaustion, the anti-clericals gave up the 
struggle, and swore their wives might go to the devil himself 
for anything they cared. But even then there was no peace in 
the land, for the victors, not content with going to church them- 
selves, had set their hearts on taking their husbands there with 
them. A perfect storm of derision was raised when this fact 
became known ; and many were the scornful jokes and jibes that 
were bandied about; none the less when Sunday came round 
quite a goodly array of farmers went to mass. M. Bertaut’s 
indignation knew no bounds ; the affair should be brought before 
the Chambre des Députés, he declared ; while as for the colonel, 
he wandered about in the most disconsolate fashion, muttering 
gloomily: “Ah! what a blow this would have been for poor 
Ernest Renan.” Meanwhile, the rain went on falling steadily, 
and there was nothing but misery and desolation around. 
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Some five miles from our village is a little grotto in which a 
certain holy hermit is said to have lived and died. No one knows 
who he was, or whence he came; but, according to the tradition 
of the place, once upon a time he stayed, by his prayers, a 
pestilence that was raging. One night the Curé chanced, in 
the course of his sermon, to make some allusion to this hermit, 
and the very next day quite a little crowd tramped off in the 
rain to the grotto. When the Curé heard of their going, how- 
ever, he gave them no encouragement; as he told them, the 
hermit could, and no doubt would, have done something for 
them if things had been different: but, seeing the gross neglect 
with which for nearly a thousand years he had been treated— 
never @ prayer before his shrine, not a candle, not even a flower 
—they could hardly expect him to espouse their cause. But 
drowning men catch at straws, and much more drowning women ; 
for once it was the pastor who was lacking in faith, not the flock. 
If the saint could help them, well, he must,:that was clear; at 
least, he should have no peace, that they vowed, until he did. 
And straightway they set to work to think how they could best 
bring pressure to bear on him. 

It was Madame de Lorris who first suggested a pilgrimage ; 
but, although her project was hailed with enthusiasm by her 
own sex, the Curé set his face against it sternly. A pilgrimage, 
such as theirs would be, with three-quarters of the men left at 
home sneering, would be an insult to the saint, he maintained ; 
and he peremptorily forbade any wife to go to the grotto again 
unless she took with her her husband. If things had been bad 
before, they speedily became a thousand times worse; for the 
would-be pilgrims quite lost their heads on being thus cut off 
from the one place where they had any hope of finding help. 
Within an hour of the Curé’s issuing his decree, there was 
hardly one among them but had let her husband know that she 
looked on him as nothing but an Achan, and held that it was 
on his account the whole village was accursed. The saint would 
stop the rain in the twinkling of an eye if but the whole 
community would join in this pilgrimage. They just sat and 
sobbed day in, day out, quite unmindful, of course, of such 
things as dinners; and when their menfolk raged and swore, 
“This is no time for eating and drinking ” they retorted. 

About three o’clock one afternoon—it was the 16th of July 
—some twenty men were sitting together in the village café ; 
and a pitiable little group they were with their worried, 
anxious faces. The ruin which was close on their heels was 
bad enough in itself; but that they could have borne, they 
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all said, if those of their own household had not risen up 
against them. 


“T have not had a decent: meal for a week,” Colonel Desmares 
remarked moodily. 

“A decent meal!” re-echoed M. Bertaut, with a grim smile. 
“T dined last night on lukewarm haddock.” 

“T have never had a bite at home for the last three days,” 
said M. de Lorris. “ My wife told me this morning that it would 
‘be time enough to think about cooking when the rain had 
ceased.” 

“T should not so much mind going without food if they would 
only leave me in peace,” M. Lamotte remarked after a pause; 
“but my wife’s tongue is for all the world like a scorpion.” 

“T am not going home any more,’ one man said doggedly. 
“T would rather face the devil himself than Alphonsine.” 

“They have turned the very babies against us,” muttered 
Farmer Leblanc. “ My little Marie wouldn’t kiss me last night, 
because it was all my fault, she said, that it was raining.” 

He was a great rough-looking fellow, and he gave a loud laugh 
as he spoke ; but his face twitched and tears came into his eyes. 

“Tt’s just what Jules Ferry always said——” began M. Lamotte. 

“Damn Jules Ferry,” called out the farmer fiercely. “It’s 
not Jules Ferry who'll help us now.” 

“No, nor Ernest Renan either,” exclaimed M. de Lorris. 
~The colonel and M. Lamotte hung their heads; they had not 
the heart to make a protest, for it was raining harder than ever 
—more heavily, more pitilessly. 

“Things cannot go on as they are, that’s certain,” said M. du 
Chatel, the owner of three large farms. “We must do some- 
thing.” 

“Do something!” retorted the ex-député angrily; “ that’s the 
cursedness of it all; there’s nothing to be done. Unless, indeed, 
we go on this pilgrimage,” he added with a sneer a moment 
later. 

A little cackling laugh was raised, but it was sadder than any 
burst of weeping, it had such a forced, false ring. We glanced 
around us nervously, and avoided each other’s eyes. 

At that moment the waiter sprang into the room with an odd, 
scared look on his face. 

“They are coming!” he gasped ; “they are coming! ” 

There was a rush to the window, then one bound to the stairs ; 
but it was too late—already the enemy held both doors. The 
patter of many feet was heard, and in an instant the room was 
thronged, Madame de Lorris was there, Madame Bertaut, the 
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colonel’s wife, mother, and daughters—nay, every woman for 
miles around was either there or in the street below. And with 
them was quite a fair sprinkling of boys and men. Some of 
them had babies in their arms, others held their little ones by 
the hand, as they made their way into the room. There they 
stood in solemn silence looking at the anti-clericals, who huddled 
themselves together in the farmost corner, just like a troop of 
frightened sheep. For a moment one might have heard a pin 
fall so intense was the stillness; then a shrill, childish voice 
rang through the room: “ Papa, venez a la grotte ;” and a little 
golden-haired mite was seen to toddle across to where Farmer 
Leblanc was standing. “ Venez a& la grotte!” Come to the grotto 
—the cry was caught up on every side; it was echoed back from 
the street, until the very air seemed alive with the words. 
“ Venez a& la grotte!” cried the children; while their mothers 
threw themselves on their knees and sobbed aloud. It was a 
pitiable scene. What could the men do? If the earth would 
but have opened, they would have sprung into it gladly. Some 
few of them tried to show a bold front; two or three called out 
quite fiercely, “ Quel scandale!” and M. de Lorris was on the 
point of beginning an oration. But when his own little lad, his 
only one, seized him by the hand and called out, “ Vite, mon pere, 
le saint nous attend,” he broke down completely and buried his 
face in his hands. We all gave up the struggle then, for we felt _ 
the battle was lost. 

How it was all brought about will never be known; but one 
by one the men—even M. Bertaut, though he went, it is but 
fair to say, under protest—were led off in triumph, right down/ 
the village up to the very church door. There two monks were 
standing in long flowing white robes; the one was holding aloof 
a great golden cross, the other had clasped in his arms the glass 
case which was popularly supposed to contain the hermit’s little 
finger. Behind them were ranged the Curé and his vicar in 
full canonicals, and all the little choirboys, some with banners 
in their hands, and others with encensoirs. How it was that 
they chanced to be there isa mystery to this day. ‘The monks 
marched down the church steps, the priests and choristers 
followed, and they placed themselves at the head of the pro- 
cession as it passed, chanting a penitential psalm as they did 
80. M. Bertaut gave a little gasp; the colonel muttered some- 
thing that sounded like Renan; but no one paid them heed; 
for the rain that afternoon was quite awful, worse than it had 
ever been before. Water ran down our faces, in at our ears; 
the women were the veriest drowned rats by the time we had 
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reached the church, and we had five good miles before us. But 
little even the feeblest among them cared for that, for they 
were fighting the good fight for the hermit, and had just put 
the devil to rout. On they strode proudly with their children 
on the one side, and on the other their husbands, whom they 
had lost for a time and had now found. We made our way 
over the ramparts, through the cross roads, down the long 
straight Chemin de la Grotte with its tall rain-laden poplars, 
and at every step the faith of these women waxed the firmer. 
The hermit was there in his grotto just waiting for us; he 
would save us now from this rain-curse, as in bygone days he 
had saved his people from the pestilence. Yes, he would save 
us, of that they had never a doubt, if only——-_ From time to 
time they glanced at their husbands’ faces—“<O, que les cceurs 
des hommes sont durs!” and then, as if in terror, they raised 
their voices, calling on the saint wildly for his help. “ Sawve: 
nous, Saint Ermite,” they cried; “make this rain to cease.” 
But it was a veritable deluge: the rain beat against our faces 
as if it would stifle us, and all the time the air was laden with 
incense, and we could hear the choir chanting those terrible 
psalms. The men glanced neither to the right nor to the left 
as they walked; their eyes were fixed on the ground, and they 
looked more dead than alive. 

It was late in the evening when we reached the grotto, and 
a sorely bedraggled little company we were. The monks and 
priests advanced to the altar which the hermit himself had cut 
in the side of the rock; and there they began a certain litany 
which, oddly enough, they seemed to have composed for the 
occasion. Then, as if moved by some irresistible force, we all, 
men, women, and children, fell on our knees—all, at least, but 
M. Bertaut. He, with a sneer on his lips and mockery in his 
eyes, stood somewhat apart watching us. “ Saint Ermite, ayez 
prtié de nous,” prayed the priests. ‘ Ayez pitié de nous,” we 
repeated. 

“ Priez pour nous,” said the monks, “ make the rain cease.” 

“Make the rain cease,” we repeated. And the rocks on the 
one side and the forest on the other caught up the prayer and 
echoed it back with a sound so weirdly mournful that to this 
day it haunts those who heard it. What followed was just 
sheer confusion, shrieks and sobs, vows and promises. All self- 
restraint was thrown to the winds; no one cared a whit what 
his neighbour thought; it was every man for himself. This 
rain was the devil, into whose clutches we had fallen; and it 
was the hermit alone who could deliver us. The prayers became 
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wilder and wilder, women fainted, children shrieked in terror, 
and great strong men sobbed aloud. We were all mad for the 
time being, mad with the hope that the curse might be removed, 
mad with the fear lest the saint should flout us. 

At length the litany was ended, the incense was all burnt, 
the priests lay prostrate before the altar, and we felt as if our 
hearts were dead within us, for the rain was still falling in 
torrents. Suddenly a shriek of sheer abject terror rang through 
the air, and M. Bertaut was seen to stretch out his arms wildly 
towards the west, and then to fall to the ground. 

“A miracle, a miracle!” cried the monks, “ Gloria Domino!” 

There was a great streak of red in the sky, in that sky which 
for two whole months had been one monotonous grey. The 
hermit had come to our help; before midnight the tain had 
ceased. 

The next morning the whole village was one blaze of sunshine, 
and we all went to church to joininasolemn Te Deum. The 
women were radiant of course; little they recked now of the 
rain; it had been but a blessing in disguise, they vowed, and they 
thanked the hermit just as fervently for sending it as for taking 
it away. They were so proud of their saint, so proud of the 
miracle he had wrought on their behalf; their delight, indeed, 
knew neither bound nor limit, and most of the men were just 
as enraptured as they were. There were some few of us though 
—half a dozen perhaps at most—who looked on things differently. 
Not that we were ungrateful, or that any touch of scepticism 
lingered among us, but we were sorely troubled, dazed as it were; 
for we could not at all understand why we had been singled out 
for this remarkable experience. Besides, we were in doubt as 
to what might now be expected of us. We should have to live 
ona higher plane than heretofore, we knew; and we had a sort 
of feeling that we should find the air there too rarefied for our 
taste. As M. de Lorris remarked bitterly, when the first thrill 
of excitement was passed: “ Nature when making us had never 
intended us for this sort of thing.” 

Meanwhile the sun was shining all day and every day; its 
rays came down as from a huge fiery furnace, and so intense was 
the heat that all traces of the great rain vanished as if by magic. 
Our hopes rose high; the beneficence of our hermit was evidently 
unbounded; not only had he stopped the rain, but he was going 
to give us a harvest such as never before had been seen, We 
loaded his shrine with flowers, burnt candles there by hundreds, 
offered incense, and held thanksgiving services every night. It 
was even resolyed—the idea was M. Bertaut’s—to build a chapel 
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in his honour. The services came to an untimely end, however, 
and the chapel was never built, for the expert whom the Govern- 
ment sent down to report on our crops, declared that they were 
not worth the trouble of loading. The rainfall had no doubt 
damaged them, he said, but it was the sudden burst of intense 
heat—our miraculous sunshine, the hermit’s gift, in fact—that 
had shrivelled them up and destroyed them utterly. 

The revulsion of feeling was tremendous. The hermit was at 
once dubbed a fraud, and the monks who had led the pilgrimage 
quitted the district with all speed, taking the Curé with them. 
When the 2nd of November came round we drank solemn toasts 
to the memory of M. Renan and Jules Ferry; and, in spite of 
our poverty, we sent a beautiful wreath of flowers for the grave 
of Abeilard and Héloise at Pere-la-Chaise. 
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Autumn Days in Islay. 


Ir was early, very early, as we stood on the Broomielaw Quay 
at Glasgow, whence so many Clyde steamers sail to the romantic 
isles of the West. The crew of the Columba were giving the 
vessel her daily wash-down, and an energetic waterman, 
tarpaulin-clad himself, was turning on the hose with a single 
eye to duty and a heroic disregard of the men. 

Sharp morning air combined with “swabs” did its work; the 
vessel became speedily dry and the waterman hurried importantly 
away. A gangway connected the steamer with the shore; 
bakers, who must have been up all night, stepped gingerly on 
board, bearing piles of cakes and baskets of bread; an early 
butcher rattled up with a large supply of meat; the Royal 
Mail added its contribution, and passengers and luggage began 
to collect ; holiday luggage manifestly, amongst which golf clubs 
and bicycles seemed the chief items. 

Our destination was Islay, Queen of the Hebrides, as, in 
luxuriant guide-book language, she is sometimes called; and 
we had chosen the sail from Glasgow instead of going by rail 
to Greenock, because, like Li-Hung Chang, we were anxious 
to see the ship-building and other features of interest along 
the Clyde. Ship-building is there undoubtedly, but the “ other 
features of interest,” alas, do not exist. The sail between 
those low muddy shores, with “Clutha” (Gaelic name for Clyde) 
steamers fussing by and stirring up the foul river bed every 
few minutes, is one to remember with unqualified disgust! 

However, below Greenock the sail is a fine one. Typical 
Scottish scenery stretches on either side as far as the eye 
can reach, till the beauty culminates at the Kyles of Bute. 
Rounding Ardlamont Point, so gruesomely interesting just three 
years ago, we sailed up Loch Fyne, famous for its immense 
herring, to East Tarbert, a watering-place of fashion and beauty, 
where not only the piers and char-a-bancs, but even the fuschia 
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hedges seem to exist entirely for the pleasure of summer 
visitors. 

Here we landed, but only to leave the Columba for the Glencoe, 
which awaited us at West Loch, Tarbert, about two miles away. 
Char-a-bancs speedily conveyed passengers along a most romantic 
looking road by the loch-side, where the scarlet berries of many 
rowan-trees gave vivid flashes of colour against a background 
of gleaming water; while on our left, enormous rocks, covered 
with heath and fern, larch and other firs, rose hundreds of feet 
from the roadway, almost perpendicularly, taking a thousand 
fantastic shapes and forming a huge wall of greenery which 
seemed nearly to touch the sky. 

What quiet waters the Glencoe disturbed as we sailed from 
the region of Glasgows-on-the-water farther and farther into 
the heart of Highland silence! A seal squatting on a sunny 
bank slipped into the water as we passed, and swam away, 
making a black spot on the bright loch with its dog-like, glossy 
head; a great grey heron circled above with swishing bow- 
shaped wings on its way to the sand-flats between the two 
Tarberts; a flock of guillemots preened their feathers and 
screamed hoarsely from a jutting crag; and then away, away 
we steamed into wilder, stormier waters approaching nearer to 
where the mighty Atlantic rolls and thunders on the Big Strand. 

Now and again, a passenger would be dropped, not always 
at a pier, for piers are rare between Tarbert and Islay, but into 
little rowing or sailing boats, brought warily to the Glencoe’s 
side by grave men who exchanged a few words with the crew 
while looking keenly ahead to avoid contact with the steamer. 

Small events grew strangely interesting as signs of human 
life became less frequent, till the wind-roughened waters dashed 
over the decks in spray, and caused us to cling to our camp-stools, 
and to make our feet almost revert to their original prehensility 
in our endeavours not to be overthrown. 

We passed Gigha, that long island curved like a half-moon, 
whose name is pronounced so absurdly differently from its 
spelling ; and though a large proportion of its small population 
was gathered on the pier to witness the one event of the day, 
the Glencoe’s arrival with parcels and mail-bags, the wind had 
grown so boisterous, and the waters so leaden and seething, 
that our interest was entirely centred in the diminishing distance 
between us and Islay, and all things else became naught; even 
the strange Jura Hills and the misty Mull of Cantire, half 
hidden by the spindrift continually washing over decks as the 
boat ploughed along through grey waters under a greyer sky. 
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How glad we were to reach Islay, that far-off Western Island 
between which and America lies nothing but the wide Atlantic 
waters! The Glencoe stopped at Port Ellen in the southern 
corner of that much indented coast; and as we stepped from 
the gangway our first impression was of a dazzling flash of 
white houses with a group of Highland laddies, bare of foot 
and head, in the immediate foreground. ‘The cottages are 
carefully arranged in a semi-circle following the line of the 
bay, and the curved expanse of street between crescent and 
sea is over-run with geese and turkeys, hens and ducks, which 
strut and waddle and flutter on the Queen’s highway as freely 
as in their native barnyards. 

But beyond and around that whitewashed crescent how 
magnificent is the outlook! A huge crag, covered with scented 
heather and tawny bracken, towers above the village; out over 
the harbour grey and grassy rocks line the coast; bold head- 
lands jut out on each side into the water, reflecting themselves in 
the black-green depths, where many a good ship lies rotting, 
wrecked on that cruel coast in nights of storm or fog! 

On our arrival we speculated as to the industries of the 
inhabitants; but no industry was apparent; in fact, to the 
casual observer its reverse seemed prominently to the fore. 
An unusual proportion of the male population leaned against 
the whitewashed houses and gossiped, smoked and loafed; and 
to city eyes, newly come from the bustle of big towns, it seemed 
like a land where “’twas always Saturday afternoon.” We 
looked round the harbour for signs of fishing, but neither net 
nor gear was visible; only a few rough boats were moored 
to the stone pier, which we afterwards found were occasionally 
used for lobster fishing. We began to be curious. What did 
the inhabitants labour at for a living? In this little port alone 
there were nearly a thousand people; how did they all get 
daily bread? Then some kind person explained. A long row 
of white buildings, scarcely different at a casual glance from 
the white crescent, was the distillery where the famous Port 
Ellen Highland Whisky is manufactured. We went over this 
distillery and had the various processes courteously explained, 
from the stage where barley lies on the floor of a huge chamber, 
seven or eight hundred quarters at a time, through the delicate 
process of malting, to where the “wash”—as the first liquor 
stage of whisky is called—stands in seven enormous tanks, 
each holding five or six thousand gallons. This is a dangerous 
chamber to enter when the tanks are full. Excisemen who 
watch all the processes on behalf of Government, are sometimes 
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overcome by the carbonic acid gas generated by the fermenting 
liquor; it is never safe for one man to enter alone. Our guide 
told us of a distillery employé who crept in unobserved to drink 
some of the wash—a forbidden thing—and was only discovered 
by a fortunate accident. When found he was breathing heavily 
and quite insensible; it was by the merest chance he escaped 
death by atmospheric poisoning. The final process where it 
becomes the whisky of export is carefully watched. The glass 
case containing the vessels is kept under lock and key by 
excisemen, who test and record not only the quantity, but the 
strength of the spirit, so that Government shall not be defrauded 
of a jot or tittle of its just dues. The whole process of distilling 
from the barley to the “foreshot”—the first of the spirit, 
which is deadly poison,—takes about three weeks, and an 
incredible quantity is manufactured in this small island; where 
sometimes little villages crouched down close to the sea, consist 
entirely of a distillery and its workpeople. Then the idle, 
holiday air of the village was explained. During two or three 
months of summer the distillery is closed for several reasons. 
The machinery wants overhauling ; the various chambers must 
be cleaned; sometimes the water-supply fails; and we were 
told of another distillery, that the water in summer is too warm. 
A large portion of the island is a peat moss, and the little brown 
streams of water trickling through, are considered indispensable 
to the peculiar flavour of Highland whisky. Another of its 
merits is that the grain is dried with peat fuel; a slower process 
than with coke, but which produces, according to connoisseurs, 
infinitely better results. 

We had heard much about crofters and their dwellings, and by 
good fortune we one evening, wearied with a long tramp, and 
anxiously looking for a house by the wayside at which to obtain 
water or milk, chanced to meet a crofter. He was driving a herd 
of kine home to the byres, and at the moment of our approach 
was chasing a truant cow, which was careering across a peat moss 
with a ragged coat dangling from her mouth. 

“ Aw yes,” was his greeting, as we waited for him to come up; 
“the kye are keen for rags at this time o’ year, and ’tis bad for 
them. But coom ben the hoose, aw, coom ben, and the auld wife 
will get ye a soop o’ milk.” 

We followed, noting that the buildings were by the wayside 
with no intervening garden, and seemed to consist chiefly of cow- 
byres. They were all one storey high, and thatched with 
heather; and a few heather ropes, weighted with heavy stones or 
rock, seemed a faint protest against rough weather, which the 
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Atlantic, now peacefully calm under the setting sun, was sure to 
bring during the winter. 

We entered the house by a narrow doorway deeply recessed ; 
for the walls were probably double with a thick layer of peat 
between; and our host, with true Highland politeness and 
hospitality, made us welcome, talking in his big voice all the time. 

“Aw yes, the buildings is bad, but we hope when the young 
heir grows up, he'll build us a better.” 

The room was perhaps twelve feet square, and there was no 
more attempt at finish than a Canadian hut for summer use would 
have. The walls were like the walls outside, bare stone boulders; 
beyond the rafters could be seen the thatch, and the floor was 
partly paved and partly naked earth where the flags had not 
happened to fit. The one window consisted of four panes of 
glass each about a foot square; an eloquent testimony to the 
out-door habits of the inmates, for during the day the room would 
be as gloomy as a cell, and not a place to choose for idling. 

The single object of luxury was a bonnie peat fire, which blazed 
redly and silently, with true Scottish reserve, without any of the 
cheery noises that wood or coal send forth. ‘“Hakes” were fastened 
across the lower part of the chimney, and from these was 
suspended a three-legged iron pot very like a miniature witch’s 
cauldron. There was no fender, no hearthstone; a hollow 
beneath the grate received the ashes. The “peat corner,” 
answering to the coal-house or bunker of the Lowland Scot, 
occupied one of the recesses formed by the fire-place, and the 
peats were neatly arranged in it, to the height of about three feet 
from the floor. The peats are exactly like sepia-coloured bricks, 
and “ peat-reek ” is as incense to a true Highlander. 

The furniture was of the simplest. A small deal table, a 
painted dresser, which held a store of thick crockery, and was 
probably the china-cupboard ; a press and a huge oaken “ kist ” 
or chest, one of a Highlander’s most valued possessions, and which 
is usually the receptacle of the family wardrobe; a few chairs, 
which our host told us were “real Highland chairs,” and made 
by himself. They were distinctly novel, consisting of strong 
peeled branches for frame-work, with bars of lesser twigs for the 
seats and backs, looking like ladders bent into chair shape, and 
with hardly more :of the carpenter’s craft in their construction 
than Adam himself might have used. 

A crofter, we learned, farms a small portion of land that he 
rents, and often he or his forbears builds the house and farm-sheds : 
a sort of civilised squatting, so to speak; a custom that has gone 
on in the Highlands from forgotten times, but which is now 
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slowly dying out. Nothing is bought that can be made; life is 
reduced to its simplest forms; and the dominant instinct is to 
sternly discountenance any expenditure of hard cash. 

Our crofter was a successful man as crofting goes, a very king 
of crofters; and it must be admitted that, in spite of the rough 
dwelling and scanty furniture, an air of peace and order pervaded 
everything ; and one form of happiness, that of successful work, 
had brought in its train a moderate content. The old mother, a 
white-haired dame in a cap and short petticoat, who “had 
nothing but the Gaelic”; the two big sons ruddy of hair and face; 
a servant lass with the physique of an Amazonian queen, all 
seemed to live to work. Gossip said that the elder son would fain 
marry the handsome dairy-maid, but that the mother, little and old 
but imperious, refused to give place to a younger woman! 

Three and a half miles from Port Ellen lies the Laggan golf 
course, one of the finest in Britain. It lies along Laggan Bay, 
from which it is separated by a curve of fine white sand called the 
Big Strand, along which the Atlantic comes in brilliant white 
breakers with a thunderous roar that in rough weather is heard 
for miles. 

Here, one blazing noontide, we ate our lunch on a knoll of 
smooth turf overlooking the bright blue water; the Rhinns, a line 
of rocky coast to our right, and the mysterious caves of Slochd- 
Mhol-Doraigh, a part of the Oa peninsula, to our left. We had 
heard many marvels of these caves. There were legends of 
course. Slochd means, in Gaelic, a deep pit, and Mhol-Doraigh is 
the name of the man who, from the land above, leaped with his 
horse into the outer chamber of the cave, and so earned for 
himself a niche in fame’s temple. There was the piper, too; that 
piper who always traverses passages and caves with no outlet, 
who marches boldly in with his dog, playing valiantly a well- 
known air; which grows fainter and more faint, and is finally 
lost. The piper is never seen again, though the dog turns up, 
miles away, in a very forlorn condition. 

A gentleman from the village accompanied us, and kindly 
obtained a boat from friends. It required careful navigation to 
get safely through the Archipelago of tiny island rocks that dotted 
the only practicable starting-place, and just as we were wondering 
which was the way to escape being wrecked, we learned to our 
dismay that none of our party had ever rowed to the caves before! 

However, we got safely through to calm water, and were 
exceedingly fortunate in our day. For once we were at a place 
where “The wind in the East is good for man and beast,” to 
travesty the proverb so much in use during an English spring. 
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It is only when the wind blows from the east with a calm sea 
that these caves can be visited, and as this happens but four or 
five times in the summer, we all mentioned, at various intervals, 
how strangely lucky we were. Rocky cliffs fringe the coast, 
taking weird and curious forms ; now rising sheer from the ocean 
like a wall of solid masonry; now assuming curiously artificial 
forms, hay-stacks, pyramids, enormous tents, all grass grown and 
perfectly symmetrical. 

The caves are marvellous. One old writer says, they would be 
visited by wondering travellers as often as those of Staffa, if they 
could be more easily got at, and truly Nature was in a freakish 
mood when she formed them! Just outside stands the “Soldier,” 
a column of greystone sixty or eighty feet high, with a diagonal 
bar of white quartz running round the centre, surprisingly like 
a soldier’s belt, and which has probably given the rock its name. 
Then comes a wide high archway, curiously variegated in colour, 
several splashes of bright living green, suggesting copper, appear- 
ing erratically in the upper portion. Steering carefully through 
this grand entrance, we found ourselves in a chamber perhaps a 
hundred feet square, with walls of rugged rock, down which, at 
our right, a waterfall dashed noisily in flashes of white foam. The 
sky was its roof, and it formed a magnificent ante-chamber to the 
cave proper. Straight ahead was the door of this cavern, low and 
narrow, in shape like a Saxon arch; in colouring as rich and 
varied as a picture by Titian. Porphyry reds, warm browns, with 
now a dash of sulphur yellow, now a touch of faintest pink, all 
glistening and fresh with the continual spray. 

The getting through this beautiful low doorway was an adven- 
ture in itself; we had cautiously to propel our boat through by 
pushing against the rock on either side just as one gets through 
a narrow bridge; and the steady giant roll of the Atlantic 
conjured up visions of hidden rocks at every deep pulsation. 
Once inside we breathed more freely, but it was an eerie, 
mysterious spot; for though faint flickers of sunshine, pale 
ghosts of the outer glory, play about the walls of the ante- 
chamber, never a gleam finds its way to the inner cavern. When 
our eyes grew accustomed to the gloom we saw an underground 
cathedral with water for a floor, and a roof of rock, carved by 
Nature’s bold hand into strange and wonderful bosses. Two 
recesses on the right looked singularly like side chapels, one of 
which terminates in a shingly beach; and the other, still 
unexplored, stretches away no one knows whither, save the water 
kelpies, who “ when fairy tales were true” used to haunt it. 

How glad we were to get safely back through the perilous 
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entrance arch to the pale cold daylight of the outer court, and to 
hear again the friendly splash of the waterfall ; to see the sentinel 
“Soldier” rock and the warm afternoon sun scintillating in 
brilliant flashes across the wide clear water; to hear the cries of 
gull and guillemot as they sailed overhead ; the sight of a goat on 
a perilous crag, the black head of a seal, all the joys and beauties 
of living Nature made us feel like returning to earth after a visit 
to the nether world! 

A few hundred yards away two lobster fishers were examining 
their creels, and, as we neared them they called out a greeting. 
They were dressed in sand-coloured tarpaulin, and were anxiously 
seeing what spoil their traps had collected. 

“Tt iss ferry odd,” said the elder man, who with ruddy face and 
perfectly white hair looked a striking specimen of a Highland 
fisher ; “it iss ferry odd, but we hef found three lopsters twice 
running; it iss what will not pe happening efery day. This 
lopster-fishing iss a lottery, you do not know what iss in the pot 
till you lift the lid.” 

His speech was slow and rather shrill, and the quaint accent 
of his English sounded piquant. Our cicerone spoke to him in 
Gaelic for a while, and then he said, “ Will you not try your luck? 
Lift in one of the cages to see what will pe in it.” 

So one of us, who is an ardent fisherman, began hauling in a 
creel; there were yards and yards of rope with cork floats at 
short intervals; then came the trap weighted with smooth stones 
and hung with bait, but alas for the fishers, otherwise empty! 
Another cage was tried, and there were two large crabs; the 
lucky third produced a big fellow sulking at the bottom, 
wondering, no doubt, how he could have been so foolish as to 
venture through that narrow network channel! 

With a present of two fine lobsters, manacled with string, we 
rowed away toa rough beach of boulders worn smooth as curling 
stones by ages of giant breakers. The surrounding cliff is scooped 
into huge hollows and crevices and yawning chasms; here are 
yet more caverns, but these are dry and stony, with water dripping 
from the roof and walls, where ferns and mossy vegetation grow 
rankly luxuriant. These ocean chambers stretch away into dark- 
ness, bifurcating and ramifying into galleries and dismal passages, 
sometimes terminating in rough beaches, sometimes apparently 
without end. Eerie caverns, ghostly havens, strewed with bleached 
bones of sheep and goats who have sought the friendly darkness 
in which to die. 

Once more we were glad to leave earth’s natural dungeons and 
breathe again the summer air of the outer world. At the top of 
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the cliffs and caves lies a farm, and here, in the lonely silence of 
this high land, we met a cottar, socially one step, nay, many steps, 
beneath the crofters. A cottar has no land, he is simply allowed 
a house in which to live rent-free, usually by the farmer for 
whom he works. Broadly speaking, he ranks with the farm- 
labourer of England, but his life generally is infinitely harder, 
and his accommodation, if offered to his English peer, would 
rouse all the labour candidates of 8S. Stephen’s to tearful indigna- 
tion. But the Highland cottar has a supreme indifference to 
personal comfort; he finds his happiness chiefly out of doors; 
his forefathers were men who lived in caves or on the bare 
mountains for months at a stretch; there is no softness in his 
bones; and no amount of fine furniture or spare bedrooms could 
add to the self-respect and dignity which his historic name 
silently claims. 

The cottar we saw was a shrivelled, slender figure; his face 
and hair were grey; he was scantily clad even for a warm day ; 
he must have seen eighty years at least, and yet apparently had 
not lost a tooth. He was polite and self-possessed though he had 
little of “the English” in which to express himself. 

“Yes, it wass a ferry fine day, and the caves they would pe 
wonderful. Ah, yes, we could have a trink of water at his house, 
that on the hill; his sister would pe at home, and would pe giving 
it to us with pleasure.” 

Following his direction we picked our way warily over a morass 
covered with coarse marram grass, to what our guide told us was 
a “real old Highland house,” of the sort that is now rarely to be 
seen save in the remotest parts of Scotland. Sheds that had once 
sheltered pig or cow were now broken down by time and weather ; 
only the house, consisting of two rooms, a but and a ben, remained 
whole. We were asked into the living room, a place to remember 
for the rest of our lives. A cloud of blue peat smoke puffed into 
our faces as the door opened, and the most striking object at our 
first gaze was the fireplace, a simple circle of white cobble 
stones embedded in earth in the middle of the floor. It was about 
three feet in diameter, and on this stone circle a few peats were 
smouldering, giving no heat, no light, nothing, save a stifling 
smoke and an inexpressibly desolate appearance to the interior. 
There was no chimney; a hole in the thatch through which the 
sky was visible offered an egress for the smoke, but to judge from 
the festoons of peat reek that hung from the blackened rafters 
and walls, only a small proportion elected to escape in that way. 
The floor was bare mother earth, trodden hard as a pavement by 
numberless forgotten feet; the walls were rough unplastered 
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stone and cement; a door leading outside let daylight in through 
the long gaps between each narrow panel, making one shudder at 
the thought of the winter blasts sweeping across that unsheltered 
morass from the wild Atlantic! One small window lighted up 
the gloom within a three-feet radius; the rest was in a dim, 
smoke-grimed twilight, a dismal cavern even on that sunny day. 
The furniture was filtered down to the barest necessities of life. 
A spinning-wheel stood near the fire as if in constant use; a 
hank of dirty blue yarn hung above on the nearest wall; 
spinning-wheel and yarn of the same kind that figure in the 
fairy stories told in the island a hundred years ago; a long bench, 
extending across the end where a fire usually burns, formed a 
convenient shelf for odds and ends of lumber; a small dresser 
with a scanty supply of crockery; two Highland chairs hardly 
discernible in the smoky gloom; a deal table under the window- 
ledge, where lay a grotesque travesty of a looking-glass, requiring 
second sight to see the faintest reflection. Several saithe—coarse, 
black-backed fish—strung on the wall were drying in the plentiful 
smoke ; one or two meal barrels stood near the fireplace, and all 
was told. To us, it looked painfully dreary, unspeakably com- 
fortless; but those two old people would probably not have 
changed it for the newest, smartest cottage, with (height of 
civilised desire!) “ hot and cold water,” and the latest sanitary 
improvements ! 

Every rood of land in Islay is historic ground. For some 
years during the thirteenth century it was under Norwegian 
rule, and many ruins on jutting sea-crags are still pointed out as 
Danish forts; while early in the present century folk-tales were 
told by the peasantry on winter nights, in just such houses as 
that described above ; folk-tales strangely similar to those collected 
by Hans Andersen in the Scandinavian Peninsula. The heroes 
of blind Ossian, the Gaelic minstrel, performed many of their 
wonderful feats in Islay; and later, more authentic chronicles 
give descriptions of bloody fights between the rival clans of 
Macdonald and Maclean ; when the Fiery Cross was sent through 
the island by one of the latter, a usurper, bidding all men help 
to gain for their clan the Lordship of the Isles, 

Queens, princesses, proselytising priests from Iona, lie buried 
in this small but once important island; isolated monoliths, 
eighteen or twenty feet high, stand in dumb remembrance of dead 
warriors who lay in heaps beneath; tombs and runic crosses with 
rude symbolic carvings are found in various parts of the island ; 
the ploughshare has turned up quaint gold rings which have 
since been identified as Danish money of very early times. 
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What wonder, then, that with such a past, the island was a 
stronghold of superstition, and that in the fifties, or thereabouts, 
good parish ministers should deplore the existence of many 
unholy beliefs among their flocks! ‘ Bealtainn Vires,” a relic 
of Baal worship, it is surmised, was an observance carefully 
remembered on the first days of May and November; and, as a 
survival of Paganism, was by those anxious pastors specially con- 
demned. But though most such beliefs are now dead, a fresh 
simplicity still remains. There are no railways, and towns ten 
or twenty miles away are distant unvisited regions. All news of 
the outer world is brought by steamer; the spinning-wheel still 
occupies the time of some of the mothers and maidens; their 
speech is chiefly Gaelic; simple homely pleasures are all they 
know of amusement, and, girt about by the sea, the islanders 
remain apart in this age of unrestful hurry, as in a garden of 


peace. 
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Sather Carrigan’s Last Call. 


Tue fading light fell softly on the old priest’s face as he leaned 
back in his easy-chair by the window, listening with smiling 
tolerance to the vehement schemes and assertions of his curate; 
and with the waning day it seemed that the grave, calm counte- 
nance, with its vague, yet unmistakable, impress of knowledge and 
authority, grew softer, letting appear the broad charity of the 
simple kindly heart within. The curate looking, wondered, and 
wondering, caught some sense of the power by which the old man, 
despite his easy discipline, had won and held the hearts and wills 
of his parishioners. He had been inveighing against the super- 
stitions of the people, and urging his superior to stamp them out 
by the authority of the Church; but his voice gradually dropped, 
then ceased, as he realised how vain and empty was his untried 
zeal before the manifold experience of this long life of earnest 
labour in the service of the Church and her children. 

Father Carrigan had listened and smiled and made no remark, 
and now the two men sat silent in the quiet coming on of 
evening. 

At length the old priest spoke. ‘ Ah,” he said, as if speaking 
to himself, “when a man grows old they say he comes to his 
second childhood, and true it is, for I sometimes forget all my 
long years spent in the humble service of God, all the many joys 
and sorrows I have endured in common with my people, to live 
over again the days when I was a child, and all these superstitions 
were truth tome. It is hard to root out the beliefs we drank in 
at our mother’s breast, and on quiet evenings like this they take 
hold of me with near the power of faith. IfI sin, God and His 
blessed saints forgive me, for I am an old man, and an old man’s 
thoughts are wandering.” 

The curate said quietly, and wondered at himself that he did 
so, “ They are idle thoughts, what any man might dream on such 
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an evening; but your long life of devotion makes it impossible 
that they should be more than idle thoughts.” ; 

“Only think,” continued the old man, as if unconscious of the 
interruption, “all Ireland over, many and many a hundred of the 
good people, like the young children in the cabins, gay and merry, 
fall of tricks and good-nature, and for all their frolics never doing 
hurt or harm to anyone who is kind to them—only think if we 
could bring them like the children into the lap of Christ and His 
blessed mother.” 

“ These are foolish thoughts,” said the curate hardly; and yet 
when he looked again in the old man’s face he doubted whether 
his own words were not more foolish, and that he spoke of what 
he did not understand. 

“ Foolish, maybe, but it’s the way of us all to be wanting sense 
now and again. I was hard with the people, too, when I was a 
young man; but I’ve lived long with them, in joy and sorrow, 
and I’ve seen many things, and the simple confound the wise. I 
know we are all foolish at times, fools in our pride, fools in our 
learning, fools in our humility; and there is only one thing 
unfailing, and that is trust in the infinite goodness and mercy 
of God.” 

There was again silence, and in a while the curate left to attend 
to his duties. 

Father Carrigan sat on in the fast-growing dusk till roused 
from his reverie by a gentle tapping on the window-pane, so low 
that it might almost be the fluttering of a night moth against the 
glass. He stood up and opened the window, and could just 
discern the slim figure of a young girl standing on the greensward 
without. He stooped down to recognise her, but it was too dark, 
or his eyes were too old and dim, and he could not recall her face. 
He could only see the light of her wild, bright eyes under a 
tangle of long, dark, elfin locks. She was, he thought, a child 
from some cabin on the mountain, and though he could not 
remember ever seeing her before, it seemed to him that in some 
way she was not strange to him. 

“What is it you want, child?” he asked kindly; and the 
answer fluttered softly, musically, to his hearing as the girl 
spoke : 

“T have been sent for you. All the people say you are the 
good priest, and that there is no anger in you, and we want you 
to come and pray for us.” 

“Child, child, where have you been taught?” the old man 
said. “It is the duty of every priest, and he gladly does it. Go 
to your own priest, child, and ask him for his prayers.” 
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“ But, sir,” said the girl, and again as he heard her voice, like 
the sound mingling of laughter and of tears, it awakened a 
strange feeling as of something once familiar but long forgotten, 
and not to be recalled, “you are our priest, and we ask you. 
You'll come to us, now, to-night? for I see,” and a deeper chord 
struck in her voice, “you're near, near to the far country, and 
things not known of men grow clear to you. To-morrow will be 
too late.” 

“ Child, child, what do you say?” asked the old man, astonished 
at her speech. 

“T speak truth; my eyes are young and bright, and see clear 
in the dark places closed yet awhile to your vision.” 

“Come into the room that I may see you,” said Father 
Carrigan, with the suspicion of doubt in his voice. 

“No, no!” she half cried, half laughed. “I cannot. The 
priest’s house is a holy place.” 

“Who are you that dare not enter this house?” cried the 
priest, crossing himself. ‘Are you the Evil One?” 

“No, no!” and her voice was sad, so sad that the old man’s 
heart was touched with pity. “I may not. Come to us. Come 
and pray; and it may be that your prayers will be heard, and 
our people will be made glad.” 

Father Carrigan mused awhile. Perchance this strange child 
was an illusion of the devil, a device to tempt him to the loss of 
his soul, and old weird stories of men whose very holiness had 
been made a snare unto them passed through his head; and as he 
mused the night wind sighed through the ivy on the walls, and it 
echoed in his heart as the sound of weeping and lamenting, and 
his heart became as water within him, and all his doubts were 
dispelled. ‘Where would you have me go, child?” he asked. 
“T’ll go, for God and His blessed mother are my guard.” 

“To the old cabin at Caherconlish.” 

“But there is no one living there,” he answered amazed. He 
knew the cabin, and that no one had lived in it for years, not 
since mad Mary Dempsey had died there. Long before Father 
Carrigan came to the parish, Mary’s husband had been thrown 
from a horse and killed, and when it was told to her she had 
dropped the infant she was nursing from her arms. The child 
pined and died, and Mary laid her reason and her grief in its 
grave, and ever after went about the countryside, even till she 
became an old, old woman, full of talk and pride in her husband 
and her child. The country people believed that she had been 
driven mad by the fairies, and hearing her wild laughter, and 
seeing her dancing and playing about the house as if with her 
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dead babe, had shunned it, and when she died none could be found 
bold enough to live there. 

“There is no one there this many a day,” he repeated; but the 
girl persisted, “It’s there you're wanted.” 

Again he stood a while wondering, and again it seemed that 
the wind sighing in the leaves was filled with the sound of 
supplications, and again overflowing pity caused him to relent, 
and he said, “ I'll go with the help of God,” and turning from the 
window, he knelt down and prayed long and earnestly for 
guidance, and confessed him in his prayers of the strange and 
wonderful thoughts which had come to him in the evening light; 
and it was as if strength and assurance came to him as he 
prayed, and that it was made plain to him that he should answer 
this call. 

As he stepped out into the night he looked round for the 
messenger who had come for him; but she was nowhere to be 
seen, and yet he wondered not, but accepted it as if it should be 
so, and continued on his way to the old cabin. 

The night was calm with an almost supernatural sense of 
quietude and rest. He could hear the faint rustle of the leaves, 
the low calls of the nesting birds, the far-off murmur of the river, 
and as he moved slowly through the still, perfumed air, his heart 
was elate with holy peace. A couple of men sitting by the 
roadside saw him coming, and were about to speak, but there was 
that in his face as they saw it in the moonlight which held them 
bound, and they silently uncovered as he passed, aureoled as with 
the glory of a long and good life which had caught some of the 
splendour of the award awaiting it beyond the grave. 

Father Carrigan walked on till he reached the cabin door. It 
stood wide open, and entering he found the house lit only by the 
moonlight streaming in through the doorway and window. It 
was empty, and yet it seemed to his dreaming senses that the air 
was full of whispering voices, sighings and lamentings, and 
passionate supplications, and it was as if the voices asked him to 
pray, and an answering voice within him said “ Pray”; and the old 
priest uncovered and knelt on the bare floor of the empty ruined 
cabin in prayer to the Knower of all mysteries, that He might look 
down upon and help all who needed His help; and as he prayed 
the silence of the night deepened, and naught was heard save the 
fervent prayer of a pure and holy man. 

_ And so it was that the next day, when his people sought him, 
they found their pastor on his knees on the cabin floor, and there 

was on his countenance the joy of Heaven, for his eyes had been 
opened to the glory of God, and the good priest was with the 
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saints, And the whole place was full of the bright sunlight, and 
the roses, grown wild upon the walls, clustering in at the empty 
window and doorway, had scattered their petals all about the floor, 
so that the whole house was filled with the sweet odour, and the 
men uncovered and crossed themselves as they entered, for they 
felt that the spot had been hallowed by the blessing of an all- 
pitying charity. 
J. Wir11am Brest. 
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Che Sponsor of Folk-Song. 


In a delightful little poem of his earlier years,a recent English 
writer has sketched the outline of his creed or confession in regard 
to poetry. He pictures himself planning out his rough, untilled 
estate, and after describing a neighbour-garden, full of sapless 
imported exotics, he cries— 


“Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain; 
The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain.” 


Native flowers—homeborn poetry—that is what his heart is set 
on; and he foretells, if he does not himself set, the tendency to 
the study of folk-song and folk-lore which has since become 
universal, 

How did this fashion begin? There is generally to be found an 
individual at the root of every widespread tendency ; the ball may 
be formed by the silent forces of nature, but there is always a man 
to set it rolling. In this case, who was he? 

He was a writer who has always stood a little in the shade; 
unremembered in the present day, and in his own day overtopped 
by men of more evident force; yet the work he did was of 
importance then, and his influence, if not his personality, is 
powerful still; a tender imaginative poet’s mind, disguised in the 
form of an unpractical German philosopher—his name was 
Gottfried Herder. It was he who first turned the thoughts of 
those around him in the direction of that natural, wild-flower 
poetry which springs up of itself in every country; it was his 
task to show the educated classes of his day that the world 
possessed an immense quantity of neglected poetry, of unmistakable 
inspiration, though it might be expressed in homely language, and 
embodied in verses that would not scan. 
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In this day of enthusiasm for folk-songs, we should be ungrateful 
in forgetting the song-lover Herder, though in his quality of 
philosopher or divine he may have less to teach us. Yet in these 
directions, too, he was emphatically a “ Pathfinder,” who led the 
way to a whole new world of thought, which others, since his time, 
have crowded into and made their own. 

His life is a sad life throughout, though the gleams of brightness 
which did fall across it were very bright. But his childhood was 
chilled by want of love, and cramped by overwork. He was born 
in the village of Mohrungen in East Prussia, in the year 1744, 
four years after Frederick the Great had begun to reign and make 
war. His father, teacher of the parish school, apprenticed him as 
soon as he was old enough to the minister of the parish, who kept 
him at the grindstone as a copyist, and took to himself the credit 
for some of the boy’s early poems. It was a grinding servitude 
that young Herder suffered there, and one of which his character 
never lost the marks; but his freedom came in the end—in 1765 
a Russian surgeon who happened to visit Mohrungen, carried off 
the promising youth to Konigsberg, and gave him all that his 
eager nature needed—the chance to study and to work. At 
seventeen he was teaching in the town school, at nineteen master 
of the highest class, and a very few years later he was ordained. 
The transition from Mohrungen to Kénigsberg meant in those 
days almost as much as a move from Armenia to some great city 
of Central Europe would mean now; for while the large towns on 
the Baltic were safe and well-governed, the Prussian provinces 
were in a condition of the utmost misery, and besides this, the 
removal brought to Herder intellectual freedom, warm friendship 
and appreciation, and intercourse with the man who stood at the 
head of philosophers—the great Immanuel Kant. A friendship 
such as that of Kant was of the greatest influence in developing 
the powers of Herder’s mind ; but he stood in a closer and more 
affectionate relation to a theologian named Hamann—a man high- 
minded and religious, full of artistic intuition, immensely learned, 
and not destitute of humour, but eccentric beyond the wildest 
caricature of the typical German pedant. From him the young 
man learnt to study Shakespeare and many of the English poets ; 
and though he failed in his filial endeavours to make Hamann’s 
works intelligible to the general public, yet he was able to render 
fruitful some of his teacher’s best inspirations with regard to lyric 
and dramatic art. 

Herder’s first book, ‘Fragments of Criticism upon Modern 
German Literature,’ was published anonymously, when he was 
little over twenty. Soon afterwards he removed to Riga, and 
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there wrote his second work, on the ‘ History of Primitive Man.’ 
It is a fascinating subject to all thinkers and all dreamers! 


“Vainly does each, as he glides, 
Fable and dream 
Of the lands which the River of Time 
Had left, ere he woke on its breast, 
Or shall reach, when his eyes have been closed.” 


His description of the first beginnings of man make no attempt 
to yoke together science and revelation; it is here indeed that we 
find one of those points in which he was a forerunner in an 
essentially modern line of thought. “The account of man’s creation 
in Genesis,” he says, “is throughout and altogether a poem; as a 
poem it appeals to us in a way that no scientific fact could do. 
The intellect may busy itself freely about the great problem of 
the world’s origin, but the heart and soul must always be open to 
those influences which come direct from the supernatural world, 
and these influences are best conveyed by poetry.” 

But to the Oriental mind, he adds, this history is a great deal 
more than a poem; and he shows the dramatic insight of a poet 
in his explanation of one of the most vital points in the story of 
creation—the fourth commandment. To an Oriental, says Herder, 
the idea of leisure is so attractive that he would gladly spend his 
whole life in repose or “ contemplation ” ; the fourth commandment, 
therefore, by limiting the time set apart for rest, does really enjoin 
work. Then turning to the men of Western birth, he cries : “ Your 
religion is a sham— you break this ordinance in the contrary sense. 
Six days you keep for your own business, and only the seventh is 
doled out to God—an insult in the gift!” In his view religion 
ought to penetrate through all men’s work and pleasure, instead 
of being kept in a sort of solemn “ blinds-down” twilight, where 
no ordinary emotion can stir. 

In his sermons he expresses the same thought, and draws a 
picture of life as it ought to be—all business, all pleasure carried 
on openly and consciously under the eye of God, and the special 
worship of “divine service” nothing more than a concentration of 
the service rendered in daily life. 

And when he had finished his second book, he did not publish 
it, but let it lie upon his desk for years! It is a better book in 
every way, @ riper and more thoughtful work, than his ‘ Fragments 
on German Literature.’ The book which followed (fancifully 
called ‘ Thickets of Criticism’) is spoiled by the introduction of 
personal squabbles, and prolongs itself into a mere wordy war with 


his opponents. He was barely twenty-five, and could hardly be 
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expected to have learnt the need of moderation and prudence, 
The opposition of critics and antagonists grew stronger; Herder 
found the literary soil too hot under his feet, and the wish to get 
away from his neighbours, to taste the bracing pleasures of 
solitude, grew very intense. He was too poor to travel ; but some 
friends, after the kindly fashion of the age, subscribed the funds 
to enable him to make an extended tour, and in the spring of 1769 
he set sail from Riga, with the vague prospect of one day ending 
his journey in France. 

The journal of his travels was not actually written among the 
creaking of spars and flapping of sails, but put together after his 
arrival at Nantes, or perhaps at Paris. He begins by dwelling, 
as was natural, upon the parting from Riga, then passes on to 
contemplate the sailors of his vessel—simple people, and innocently 
superstitious, full of strange fears and precautions. “I am 
learning too,” he writes, “to live by the stars.” With his usual 
gift for putting himself in other men’s shoes, he soon discovers 
why sailors are more superstitious than the average landsman; 
the life they lead, full of unforeseen chances, forces them to form 
or imagine laws of nature for their own guidance, and throws 
them back upon inisty dreams of the world’s dim, unknown regions 
and the beings which may dwell invisible upon it. From these 
mariners, fancy takes him back to Ulysses and the sailor Greeks ; 
he has gained a new insight into the ideas which filled their 
minds, and he looks still further back, back to the first origin and 
spring of poetry, till he feels in his own mind the sort of 
wondering submission to a world of great vague surrounding 
spirits which inspired the earliest poets of mankind. 

He passed somewhat rapidly through France, and arrived, 
rather uncertain of future plans, at the little princely town of 
Darmstadt, where he accepted the post of travelling tutor or 
companion to a certain Prince of Holstein-Eutin, who for some 
reason or other was in “a melancholy mental condition.” And 
just at this period Herder’s literary pre-occupations brought him 
the acquaintance of one man, and one woman, whose influence 
was unbounded over his future life. At Darmstadt he was 
introduced to a widow lady with two daughters, living a retired 
life in straitened circumstances, but full of intellectual com- 
prehension and sympathy such as he loved to find. He used to 
go to their house and recite to them the odes of the great national 
poet Klopstock—the first who woke the feeling for a German 
fatherland among the thousand little scattered states which 
formed the empire in the eighteenth century. Sitting round the 
lamp of an evening—the womenfolk sewing, the enthusiastic 
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young author interpreting to them that new world of poetry—it 
was no wonder that Herder and Caroline Flachsland were drawn 
together ; he won his bride almost before he knew that he had 
wooed her, and it was only at the last moment, when they were 
actually parting, that he passed from patriotism to speak of love. 
The other two ladies had bidden him good-bye, and the diligence 
was waiting in the street. ‘“ Make haste—the coach is there!” 
was shouted from below, and Gottfried and Caroline had to tear 
themselves apart, without even a moment for their first embrace. 
It was just the same all through their long engagement; his 
letters have so little of the confidence of a lover, that at last it is 
Caroline herself who asks him to come to a definite resolution ; 
half diffident, half unpractical, and wholly unselfish, he refused to 
claim a promise, saying that he had no right to burden her with one 
so unworthy as himself; and it was not till 1774 that he 
ventured to embark upon that life of quiet domestic happi- 
ness which compensated him henceforth for all troubles from 
without. 

Herder was unspeakably happy in his choice of a wife; he was 
hardly less so in the friendship which began in 1771 with Goethe. 
{t is true that unfortunately this friendship was not a lifelong 
one; but while it lasted, it must have been a most stimulating 
source of delight. He came from Darmstadt to Strasburg in the 
company of his melancholy prince, and there he met the wonderful 
youth who became, wherever he went, the centre of intellectual 
ferment and aspiration. 

Goethe’s life up to this point had been the very opposite 
of Herder’s. He had grown up in a busy, lively, important town, 
the only son of one of its most respected burghers. The sub- 
stantial quiet house in the “ Hart’s Dyke,” where he was brought 
up, stood near enough to the old part of Frankfort for the eager 
boy to be able to see something of every sight and catch every 
whisper of the bustling civic life around him. His grandfather, 
& reverend magistrate, made much of him; his stern, reserved 
father expected great things of him; the vivacious, youthful 
mother was one of his many playfellows. He had, even before 
going to study law at Leipzig, chosen his own line in the literary 
world; and he was now full of enthusiasms, impetuous in hero- 
worship, and prompt to throw himself at the feet of those who 
were leading the attack on French and “classical” tradition. 
Shakespeare was their prophet, Herder was one of his exponents ; 
and young Goethe pounced upon him before he had been long in 
Strasburg. But no words can describe the meeting so well as 
Goethe’s own. 

2m 2 
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“Our fraternity,” he says, “as soon as it heard of Herder’s presence in 
Strasburg, conceived the strongest wish to become acquainted with him; 
and this good fortune fell quite unexpectedly to my share. I had gone to 
the hotel ‘ Zum Geist’ to call upon some notability or other, when at the 
foot of the steps I met an individual just going up, whom I saw at once to 
be a clergyman. His powdered hair was brushed straight back; his dark 
dress attracted my notice, but still more the long black silk cloak, the end 
of which he had gathered up and thrust into his pocket. This somewhat 
conspicuous, but seemly and pleasing exterior, of which I had often heard 
before, left me no doubt that he was the celebrated new arrival; and the 
style of my address must have convinced him at once that I knew his 
identity. He asked my name, which could have no significance for him ; 
but my open manner seemed to please him, for he responded to it with 
extreme cordiality, and entered upon a lively conversation as we passed 
up the stairs. I have quite forgotten who it was that we were going to 
visit; but at all events, at parting, I begged permission to call upon 
Herder, which was very kindly granted.” 


The friendship—for such it was from the very first—was 
ardently cultivated during the months that Herder remained at 
Strasburg; but a less ingenuous and single-hearted nature than 
Goethe’s might have drawn back from the perpetual snubbings 
and slights inflicted—with the best intention in the world—upon it. 
He had fortunately perceived Herder’s warmth and sincerity of 
affection at that first interview ; and he recognized that all the 
reproofs and corrections which were showered upon him, were 
aimed at the defects of his mind, not at himself. He was twenty- 
two; Herder only twenty-six, but apparently many years older. 
The differences of temperament, of profession, and early training 
had given him the set reserve of middle age, while Goethe had 
the exuberance of a boy. Thus it was that Herder was received 
as a teacher—indeed, an oracle—by the group of lively students 
who were cultivating novelty of every kind in Strasburg. “I 
was very much behind in modern literature,” says Goethe; and 
to bring him abreast of the times, Herder read aloud to him and a 
Russian friend the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ 

This kind of fiction was entirely new to the two young men; 
they were entirely carried away by the story, shouted for joy at 
the best points, were completely mystified by the disguise of 
Mr. Burchell, and astonished when he turned out to be the lord! 
Herder was impatient of such simplicity; he looked upon the 
novel solely as a work of art, and rated them soundly for their 
pit-and-gallery applause. His manner of reading was as far 
removed as possible from anything theatrical; instead of putting 
his own personality into the place of the characters, he 
endeavoured to be nothing more than a voice, rendering as simply 
as he could the admirable sentences of the author. He preached, 
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Goethe tells us, in the same style; using only the very least 
possible inflexion of voice, but yet conveying to his hearers an 
irresistible conviction of the reality of all that he called upon 
them to receive. 

The ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ was probably the only book which 
Herder read aloud to his two devotees, for he had visited Strasburg 
in order to consult a celebrated oculist, and was obliged before 
long to submit to a painful operation. There was nothing 
actually the matter with his sight, but the tear-gland, or rather 
channel, of one eye was defective, and he put himself into the 
hands of a distinguished operator named Lobstein, who tried to 
make an artificial channel. But after a very protracted course of 
treatment, Lobstein was obliged to relinquish all hope of success, 
and the lingering pain, annoyance and inaction which Herder had 
endured had no result. Goethe was constantly with him during 
this trying time, and describes with genuine admiration not 
merely his unfailing self-control and patience, but also his “ grim 
resignation ” when at the end he found he would have to bear a 
disfiguring scar for life. It was no doubt during these hours and 
days of close companionship that Herder implanted in his friend 
those sound principles of judgment and criticism which were so 
firmly rooted in his own mind. “It was he who set me in the 
right way,” Goethe said in his deliberate old age. “. . . No utterance 
of his ever failed of its effect... . I never remember to have torn up 
or thrown away a single paper, not so much as an envelope, on 
which his magical handwriting was to be found.” 

While Herder was at Strasburg he drew to himself a friend of 
a very different stamp from Goethe and his lively literary set— 
aman whose personality is perhaps more interesting to English 
readers than to his own countrymen, for it served as the model 
from which Shorthouse drew his “ Little Schoolmaster Mark.” 
This was a peasant-boy named Jung Stilling, who had been sent 
by a friendly patron to study medicine at Strasburg; a dreamy, 
heavenly-minded mystic, in every way a contrast to the splendid, 
sanguine Goethe; but Herder attracted both, and showed 
towards Stilling a tenderness and forbearance bestowed on no 
one else. 

This friendship formed a kind of link with the next stage in 
Herder’s life. He had thrown up his tutorship and left Strasburg 
with no definite plan; but he was soon afterwards appointed 
chaplain at Bickeburg, capital of the tiny state of Lippe. The 
appointment, from the patron’s side, was excellent, for it was one 
of the first steps in a movement to gather men of high intellectual 
and moral worth around the rulers of the German states and 
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was an outspoken homage to Herder’s renown in both these lines. 
But his first years in Biickeburg were not happy ones; he found 
himself, as it were, in a blind alley, cut off from the society ot 
literary men, and set on a sort of pinnacle alone, among the 
limited understandings of his immediate neighbours. He grew 
visionary—felt himself to be a kind of prophet; unable to work 
upon the intellects of his congregation, he attacked them on 
the emotional side, and published, during his five years’ residence, 
little beside treatises of involved and obscure biblical exposition, 
altogether unequal to his earlier or later works. 

But beneath the surface more was going on in his mind than 
appeared; the next great task he took in hand showed him again 
in his character of pioneer, opening up a new road for human 
thought and feeling. One of the strongest characteristics of 
the present age is the force displayed by two opposite, or at 
least contrasted, principles—the impulse to universal human 
brotherhood, and the tendency to accentuate national charac- 
teristics. The struggle, or it may be the joint reign, of these 
two principles is the leading feature of modern life—it was 
the leading feature of Herder’s best achievement—his collection 
of ballads and folk-songs. The world-wide sympathy, which led 
him to seek out the poetry of obscure, long-subjugated races, is 
accompanied by a keen discrimination of the shades of difference 
which part nation from nation, and tribe from tribe. He saw 
one mighty people—his own—split up into a thousand arbitrary 
divisions, while under the Russian crown, races of opposing 
tendencies were forced into a union; in Scandinavia he saw 
the quiet embers of what had once been a beacon-nation; in 
Spain, the smouldering ashes of a race whose past had been no 
less brilliant ; and in England he saw with admiration a people 
which cherished its own past, and paid equal reverence to its earlier 
and later bards. The “ Reliques” of Thomas Percy had but lately 
appeared, and Herder is never weary of entreating his nation 
to produce a second Percy; but the range of his own work is a 
wider one—besides gathering songs “from the lips of the people” 
throughout his fatherland, he included in his great collection 
poems from every country that came within his reach. But it 
was always the people's songs that he sought out—their tears, 
their sighs and laughter expressed in homely lullabies, dirges, 
battle-songs, and jests or proverbs; and because he found the 
very essence of each nation’s life presented in these wayside 
flowers of poetry, he called his book ‘The Voice’ or ‘ Voices of 
the Nations.’ 

Seventy years later, Schumann wrote the music of his most 
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beautiful songs in the glow of his betrothal; and Herder, like 
him, threw himself with fervour into poetic work, in the inspira- 
tion of his approaching marriage. The first volume of his book 
was intended as a wedding gift for his bride, and printed, in her 
honour, far more sumptuously than his other works. In 1774 
he brought her home, and then began that happy, sheltered 
married life which no storms of the outer world were able to 
disturb. 

It would seem that even in his early home he had noticed the 
songs in use among the country people—“ old heathen ditties, 
which they could not be broken of singing—so the priests 
complained —at harvest time.” Then in the course of his 
eager studies at Konigsberg and Riga, the first collections of 
Scotch and English ballads came into his hands; he soon added 
to these the lays and sagas of the Skalds, and every vestige of 
folk-song that he came across in his own wanderings or in books 
of travel was carefully stored up, to be given a place among 
the ‘ Voices,’ if it possessed the indispensable marks of inspira- 


tion and “melody.” On this last quality Herder laid especial 
stress. 


“The essence of a song,” he wrote, “is music, not word painting; its. 
perfection lies in that melodious swing of passion or sentiment which was 
so well hit off by the old name of ‘ tenor’ or ‘tune.’ If this is lacking in 
a song—if it has no tune of its own, no poetical modulation, no sustained 
march and progress of that modulation—then it may have as many word 
pictures, as much of symmetry and delicate colour as you like, but it is no 
true song. . . . In translating, the hardest thing of all is to transfer this 
feeling of tune—the special tune of the song—from one language into 
another; this difficulty is attested by a hundred wrecks of lyrical and 
ballad craft, stranded on the shores of our own and foreign tongues. .. . 
This is what justifies the inclusion of many of the following pieces; they 
were not chosen for their subject, but for their quality of ‘tune.’” 


The ‘ Voices of the Nations’ are grouped in six books: Lays 
of the Far North (Lapps, Tartars, Kamschatkans), of the 
South (chiefly Spanish), Scotch and English Ballads, Northern 
(Scandinavian) Legends, German Songs, and Songs of Savage 
Nations. This last is a very small group, containing only some 
little plaintive poems from Madagascar, and an invocation and 
a lullaby from Peru; but almost the whole of the first book 
consists of the songs of half-civilized peoples, and Herder is 
never happier than in his presentation of their unrhymed, 
stammering poetry. Song after song tells of the Lithuanian 
maiden’s dumb reluctance to leave her little herb-garden, “‘ where 
grow marjoram, thyme, and rue,” and to put off her “ fragrant 
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wreath with its green ribands” for the “ drooping veil” of the 
married state. 


“ Why so silent, little maiden? 
Leaning on thy elbow, maiden? 
Thy arm will go to sleep!” 


and the girl answers— 


“If my life may yet be youth and springtide, 
And my heart be girlish still and joyous, 
Yet I feel a maiden’s silent sorrow, 

For to-day I know my youth is ended.” 


The Esthonian lass, on the other hand, longs to fly to her bride- 
groom ; the Lapplander urges his “ beloved reindeer” across the 
sparkling ice to where his maiden dwells; the Tartar lover, 
mourning for his dead bride, believes that her soul has passed into 
one of the white wild ducks that skim over the great Central 
Asian lakes, 

Who would have guessed that the most tender chord in the 
heart of a bereaved Greenlander is touched by the sight of his 
wife “ busying herself in vain to dry the wet clothing” of their lost 
son ? or that the speech of the Esthonian serfs, groaning under the 
oppression of German colonisers, would describe the tribute paid 
to their masters by the quaint term “the egg-writing”? “Ido 
not shun labour,” cries the poor peasant woman; “I bring my 
eggs, all my best fresh eggs, to the overseer—but it is never 
enough.” 

“Tt is no reproach to the noblest poetry,” Herder writes in one 
of his prefaces, “to say that it is heard on the lips of the people. 
By the people we do not mean the mob in streets and alleys which 
never sings or makes poetry, but only yells and distorts it.” 
English readers will naturally look with special interest into his 
assemblage of ballads from British sources to see whether he has 
rightly chosen those which represent the people’s life. This 
third book is the largest of the six ; it contains seven Scotch and 
as many English ballads of the purest lineage, such as “ Chevy 
Chase,” “ Fair Rosamund,” “ William and Margaret,” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” and “Young Waters,” as well as “The Nut-browne 
Mayde ” and “ Hugh of Lincolne,” classed by Herder among the 
Scotch poems, though England has a claim. With these are some 
exquisite lyrics—Lady Anne Bothwell’s lament— 


“Sleep soft, my child,” 
and the nameless poem— 


“O waly waly up the bill, and waly waly down the brae,” 
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the well-known “ Early one morning,” and a quaint old “ street 
song,” called “ The Knight’s Three Questions,” while from later 
writers he chooses Sir Henry Wootton’s sketch of an ideal life— 


“How happy is he born and taught 
That feareth not another’s will.” 


his verses “ To his mistress, the Queen of Bohemia,” beginning, 
“You meaner beauties of the night,” and Lovelace’s rollicking 
shout— 


“ When love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates.” 


The influence of contemporary opinion leads him to admire some 
verses by Shenstone, called “ Elizabeth’s lament in the Tower,” 
and he admits, too, among the English songs, an “Ode to 
Health,” but with the express remark that it is only in order to 
give a specimen of a numerous class. He held that many of the 
short poems in Shakespeare’s plays have a far better right than 
these to the name of folk-songs—songs such as 


“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 
Do use to chaunt”; 


and he includes eight of these, accompanied, in most cases, by a 
short setting from the scenes in which they occur, and always 
with a little sigh of dissatisfaction at his own work in parenthesis. 
Yet his rendering of 


“Take, O take those lips away” 


is as perfect as a translation can be, and his version of 
“Hark, hark, the lark!” 


had the value of a double gift to posterity, since it inspired the 
music of Schubert. 

Some little scraps of monkish Latin that he put into ringing 
verse are too delightful to be passed over without mention—a 
poetical grumble from a monk of London over the perpetual 
border-warfare carried on between his “‘ Heart and Eyes,” and a 
protest against Pope Innocent’s enforcement of celibacy by the 
vivacious Archdeacon of Oxford, Walter de Map. 

Herder was an unequalled translator in his special power of 
bringing together the reader and the original author, so that the 
middleman is not felt to intervene; but this very merit naturally 
prevents his work from being fully enjoyed, except in his own 
language, To that language he did great service by setting free 
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many German ballads, centuries old, from the dust of a forgotten 
idiom, and giving to the songs of one or other obscure province a 
national popularity. Many of these are to be found in every 
German song-book, and some, such as “Annie of Tharaw,” and 
“The Rosebud in the Heather,” have floated with their simple, 
catching tunes across the sea, and become favourites in our own 
country. 

But the debt our generation owes to Herder is not measured by 
the value of this or that ballad, but rather by the force of that 
movement to which he gave the first impulse—the perception of 
the worth of common things, of “the element of tragedy which 
lies in the very fact of tragedy.” Against that which is in 
its essence commonplace, indeed, Herder was all his life at 
war; but his highest claim to our gratitude is that he pointed 
out the loveliness of homely things that lie within the reach 
of all. To him the lips of “the people,” like those of the girl 
in the fairy-story, dropped diamonds and pearls, and he set 
himself to save these pearls from undiscerning tusks. In this 
task, though he had no forerunners, his followers have been 
countless; the mountain-land to which he, with much toil and 
hardihood, opened up the passes, is now approached with ease by 
means of the funicular railway; we all make excursions thither 
as often as we please, and say, “ What a strange old-fashioned 
traveller; to think there was anything wonderful in getting 
there!” and so he takes rank among those forgotten benefactors 
whose work is so indispensable that we cannot realise it ever 
needed to be done. 

The story of Herder’s later life is unexciting, as the second 
volume of biographies is apt to be. After five years at Biickeburg 
he removed to Weimar, where he spent the rest of his life. It 
was not a long life; he died worn out at fifty-nine, in the midst 
of plans for future work. We cannot now rouse ourselves to take 
sides in his disputes with Goethe or with Kant, in which the 
victory certainly did not remain with him. Nor have the books 
which he published between 1776 and 1803 such an enduring 
influence as the “‘ Voice of the Nations.” He was happiest in a 
great work on the history of man, a subject in which his peculiar 
gifts of intuition and insight found free scope; his mind was not 
made to put forth its best fruit in philosophy, but in the neighbour 
fields of poetry and religious thought. 

Indeed, the great value of Herder’s life and personality to his 
own generation was, that he united the practice of religion with 
literary culture; he showed that it was possible to be at the same 
time learned and good. It was an enormous gain for all classes 
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to see living amongst them a man who could compete worthily 
with the greatest intellects of the day, while upholding the purity 
of family life and the dignity of his pastoral office. This last 
was a great point in his estimation; he had shown it in his own 
quaint way at Biickeburg, by sailing up the church in a gown 
lined with pale blue satin! and he constantly busied himself in 
writing hymns, translating the English words of Handel's 
Messiah or parables and legends from Hebrew sources. An 
unfinished hymn was found beside his death-bed; he died as he 
had lived, always eager to make new beginnings, and ready to 
head exploring parties into new regions where his footsteps would 
be obliterated by those of later men. 


Txueopora Nounns. 
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“At Least a Martyr.” 


Sue had a kissing-crust complexion and a kind of apologetic 
scramble of a walk. Her eyes were beady, and her voice was 
unpleasant to the ear; her wrists were flat and had little bones 
like knitting needles in them, and her big head continually 
trembled; but kindness spread round about her ungainly little 
body, and loving-kindness wrapped her like a garment. Her kind- 
heartedness was like a well-regulated carriage lamp: however 
much was spent, there was always more pressing on behind. 

But yet they called her ugly names—the little boys in the 
streets, and the gossiping servants, and even the ladies who went 
and drank her tea and conversed with her of Shakespeare and 
the musical glasses ; and especially the butcher, for she would not 
so much as look upon a piece of meat, and used to goand harangue 
him in his busiest moments on his hideous crime of taking the 
lives of his fellow-creatures. When she met him driving the 
fated sheep to the shambles, she became breathless with indigna- 
tion and horror. So that he always escaped a lecture then. 

In her calmer moments she used to say, ‘‘ My dear, perhaps it’s 
silly of me tobe more grieved about one than another, but I do 
feel sorriest for the lambs. You see, the sheep have had a little 
time to enjoy themselves!” 

Her furniture was all moth-eaten; mice paraded themselves in 
the daytime; and she had dismissed more than one maid for 
suddenly and slaughterously descending at dead of night to pour 
boiling water on a floorful of black beetles. 

She said to me once, “ Children and cats and dogs and rabbits 
and canaries have plenty of people to love them, sol try to put 
the balance right by loving those things that other people despise 
and kill, and call unclean, Why, my dear, I do believe the very 
worms in my garden know me, and last year I had a dear rat that 
followed me about and begged like a dog.” 

“‘Wasn’t that the historic rat, father of the family that 
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devoured Farmer Goodson’s corn?” «I asked in the hardness of 
my heart. 

She looked a little disconcerted and took up her knitting. 

“Well, my dear, perhaps it was,” she owned, “though it may 
just as well have been any other, and it’s rather unfair to condemn 
a thing unheard right off like that. But it was a very good year,” 
she added triumphantly next minute, “and he could easily spare 
it! Think how they enjoyed it. And one reason why I love all 
these becalled creatures, is that it must be so nice for them to 
feel that one person out of the great contemptuous human race 
doesn’t despise them.” 

“But they can’t know it,” I objected, for I did not know her 
very well then. 

“Don’t you think so?” she asked deep down in her queer 
guttural way,—“ don’t you think so?” 

I had stated my case, so I only shook my head. 

She had apparently also stated hers, for she passed on. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a far-away look in the beads, “ people 
stand up on platforms and scream out that woman wants this and 
woman wants that. I tell you, my dear, that all a woman wants 
is something to love!” 

They sometimes called her “ I-tell-you-my-dear.” 

“Oh, yes,” she went on again, “they call it cranks, and call it 
fads, and old maids’ whims to love anything but husbands and 
babies and things one hasn’t got, but I tell you, my dear, it saves 
a woman’s soul alive!” 

And thereupon she scrambled across the room and fetched and 
opened the Contemporary at a marked passage in an article on the 
Armenians, and read aloud to me with ineffable scorn : 


“ First their movable wealth was seized, then their landed property was 
confiscated, next the absolute necessaries of life were wrested from them, and 
finally honour, liberty, and life were taken with as little ado as if these 
Christian men and women were wasps or mosquitoes.” 


“Now, my dear,” she said, pushing her spectacles up her 
forehead and looking piercingly at me, “I say the day will come 
when the honour and liberty and life of wasps and mosquitoes will 
be no more infringed than those of the so-called Christians who 
now destroy them without a thought!” 

She clasped her hands together, and gazed into space in an 
ecstasy, while the Contemporary sidled to the floor and burst 
its back. I could have kissed her, she was so dear and mad, 
And yet, when that same day I heard somebody call her the mad 
old maid, I turned on him in a rage of indignation. 
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She was terribly hurt and shocked when the curate and I 
combined to prevent her getting up a Zoo-depopulating Society. 
She had calculated that for £15,000 all the animals could be 
safely returned to their native countries. She said to him that 
she wondered especially at him. “Don’t you remember,” she 
asked him, “ how your Master said, ‘Other sheep I have’? How 
do you know it wasn’t the dear patient animals on this planet? 
And how you, and men like you, who profess to serve that Master 
can face them hereafter——!” Her emotion was too much for 
her. She ended in gesture-language. 

So that I was quite used to startling ideas from her. But one 
day, in one brief instant, she took all my breath away and caused 
me to sit unthinkingly down upon a basket of deserted young bats 
that she was bringing up on a drawing-room chair. 

She had a violently orange paper book in her hand, and she 
greeted me with an abstracted air. 

“My dear,” she said, “will you join the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Germs?” 

I merely gasped, and she laid down the orange book, and pro- 
duced a note-book to enrol me and enter my subscription. 

“Tt’s a Society that I’m going to try and form. This”—she 
proudly fingered that orange pamphlet—“ is the prospectus, so to 
speak. I shall send it all round, and I am sure that in this 
enlightened England, in this nineteenth century, there must be 
hundreds of people only waiting for a word of this kind to realise 
the enormities that are every day perpetrated under the name of 
modern science and progress, and to joyfully perceive their duty 
and do it!” I could tell she was quoting from the pamphlet. 
“ And then the great question of justice. People are very ready, 
nay, quite prettily anxious to be just to anything that is pleasing 
to them, anything that delights their eye, or when the injustice 
offends their artistic sensibilities ; but I say true justice is justice 
to things that are ugly, things that are harmful to you, things 
that you hate! People go wild over massacres here, and atrocities 
there—let them look at home. Anything that happens far enough 
away they will spend their money and their lives trying to put 
right, but the tragedies that happen under their own noses, the 
creatures that are being murdered in their millions——” When 
she got excited she always overran herself, so to say, and had to 
pull up. “All these typhoid germs,” she said when she could 
breathe again, “and diphtheritic germs, and so on, are quite good 
in themselves, you know. They’re no more criminal than your 
own butcher and poulterer and cat and dog! I go further than 
most people, I know,” she said with a grim kind of smile. “My 
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one idea is universal justice. And I say if the climate of the 
interior suits them, why it’s nothing short of barbarous to deny 
it to them.” 

“T don’t understand you one bit,” I got in at last. 

“My dear,” she said, “the plain truth is, we’ve no right to 
take their lives !” 

“But in self-defence?” I murmured, helplessly flabbergasted ; 
“surely it’s justifiable—a——” 

“ Fratricide?” she chirped cutely. 

“But they would take our lives if we didn’t take theirs.” 

“ And that’s a nice Christian principle to go upon!” she cried. 

“ Well, how do you propose to avoid it?” 


“Murder’s one thing and prevention’s another. You admit 
that, don’t you?” 


“ Of course.” F 

“ And they’ve just as much right to their lives as we to ours. 
People will recognise that some day. They’re slowly waking 
up now. One by one innocent and helpless lives are being 
protected. It began with the earliest humanitarians who made 
slaves instead of sacrifices of prisoners of war, and it’s only just 
reached dumb animals after all these thousands of years! Butit’s 
the tendency of the age, and I’m only just a very little in advance 
of it. -Your children will hold views you think absurd, and look 
on you as a savage, probably even asa murderer. And some day 
there will be universal recognition of the universal law, and the 
earth will be one huge paradise.” 

“ But if the creatures are not to kill each other, what will they 
live on?” 


“ Vegetables,” she said triumphantly. “And much healthier, 
too!” 

“But vegetables have organic life, too, and by-and-by no 
doubt we shall find out that they have consciousness and all the 
rest of it.” 

“Then perhaps some chemical—you confuse me——” And 
there was a vacant, struggling, baffled look in her eye that I 
did not remember to have seen before. 

She looked so distressed that I wanted to do nothing but make 
her comfortable again. 

“You didn’t tell me what your prevention was to be,” I said. 

She brightened up like a coal alight in a draught, and turned 
to her opening address in the book. 

“Oh, rational clothing, and pure food, and good air, and 
avoiding contagion.” 

“But let us be logical, dear lady,” I said invitingly. “I 
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can’t see that you have any right either to deprive them of 
sustenance and prevent them from propagating their kind if 
they wish to. And surely death by starvation is very painful 
to them?” 

She was silent. Her eyebrows went up in a three-cornered 
sort of way, and made puzzled creases in all directions. 

‘ “My. dear, I wish you hadn’t suggested that,” she said at 
last.. “I shall hardly know how to act.” 

“4nd you must remember they only live by killing the good 
germs in you—which have every bit as much right to live 
as they.” 

She looked startled, and passed her hand over her forehead. 

“ Q-quite so,” she murmured. 

“And the good ones don’t take people’s lives, and the bad 
ones do. And we've no right,” I said, going back to grown-up 
‘tones, “since you take your stand on right, to let our fellow- 
creatures be murdered by them.” 

She looked at me, frightened. 

“They say I can only see one side of a thing at a time,” she 
said in a mournful confusion, very pathetic, “and I hadn't 
thought of all that!” 

She looked so hopelessly bewildered and distressed and dropped 
her hands in such a miserable, abandoned way, that I passed 
abruptly to the curate’s latest twins. 

As I said good-bye she smiled sadly at me till the kissing-crust 
was a mass of worried creases, and said— 

“My dear, I wish you hadn’t made that suggestion !” 

But when I ran back two minutes later for my sunshade, she 
had got out the orange book again and was reading happily in it 
her eloquent setting-forth of the aims of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Germs, and her face was slowly turning 
again to peaceful and benevolent kissing-crust. And her niece, 
Daisy, who lived with her, looked at her and then smiled at me, 
as though she and I shared some amusing secret about the little 
woman. I stared back coldly, and Daisy, reddening, looked away. 

For a week or go I saw nothing of her. Then one day she 
came down to me and stood in the middle of the room with her 
hands spread out and her beady eyes glittering with emotion. 

“ Daisy’s got diphtheria,” was all she said. 

And I waited. 

“And Rudolf, the man she’s engaged to, you know, says it’s 
all my fault. He says if she dies J shall have killed her. Oh! 
he’s been saying such awful things to me.” She clapped her 
poor little hand to her poor big head. “Oh, he makes me so 
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bewildered and confused. And he does nothing but ramp and 
stamp about the house. I told him he was mad, and should be 
locked up, and he said I was. And he said it was no good saying 
any more, and I said there was a great deal more to be said. 
But, however, it ended there. And it isn’t my fault. I know it 
isn’t. I’ve never brought a loose germ into the house. Not 
a single one, I assure you, my dear. And I'd rather”—she 
hesitated, and made a big swallow, and then dashed bravely on— 
“T’d rather kill @ million germs all myself than have Daisy,die! 
But oh, I’m so torn in two! It’s so nice to think of them having 
a really good meal, you know—such a healthy girl; but then to 
think of her suffering——! ” 

“ How do you mean a loose germ ?” I asked. 

She avoided my eye. 

“Say,” I said. 

“Well, I had some shut-up ones sent down to me for the 
Society. I thought, perhaps—well, I don’t know what I thought 
I could do with them. And I kept them for days, and looked at 
them with a microscope; and then at last it seemed such a . 
shame to keep them shut up. They must have hated it so, you 
know, my dear. So I let them loose in the garden.” She said 
it so realistically that I seemed to see a litter of puppies tumbled 
all anyhow out of a basket. “I thought, perhaps, my dear, 
down in the country they might change their habits and live 
en vegetables !” 

She smiled at me, a deprecatory, trembling little smile. 

“You know you haven’t found yet that vegetables have con- 
sciousness,” she added. 

“What kind of germs were they?” I asked sternly. 

“ Diphtheritic,” she answered in a faint voice, and looked down. 

I said nothing. What could one say? 

“TI don’t know how they got at her,” she said despairingly. 
“But it proves one thing—that humanity is their proper food, 
and that they must have it!” she added reflectively. 

“I suppose you have a doctor?” I asked, hardly knowing 
what to say, while she stood there with her head thoughtfully 
6n one side, abstractedly pulling at her gloves, which were half 
an inch longer than her fingers. 

“T think it was very clever of them,” she murmured in a kind 
of subduedly reckless triumph—“ in all that garden !” 

T asked again. 

“Qh, yes, Rudolf got some one from London. And he’s not 
only doing something to her,’ she said vaguely, “but to the 
garden! I think he might have saved her and — _— I 
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wanted to prevent him, but Rudolf wouldn’t let me speak 
to him.” 

And she went away in a dazed state. I believe she realised far 
more that the germs were being destroyed than that Daisy was in 
danger. She always felt that human beings must be all right, 
there were so many people to look after them. 

I went often to inquire after Daisy, who never did anything 
wrong and began to get well at once; but one day when I 
arrived there was nobody about. Nobody answered the bell, 
so I walked in at the open door, and went to the dining-room and 
drawing-room. They were empty. In the passage I met an 
alarmed maid. 

“Oh, please, ’m,” she gasped, “ the mistress has got it!” 

I turned straight up the stairs to her room. She was alone, a 
queer little bony body in a queer little uncomfortable box of 
a bed. She smiled encouragingly at me. 

“Tsn’t it odd?” she said in a husky, difficult voice. “I can’t 
get over the oddness of it.” 

“It’s much more important for you to get over it,” I said 
stupidly. 

“We'll see about that,” she answered with an indescribably 
wise, roguish look. 

“What do you mean?” I stood at the bottom of her bed and 
looked at her as severely as I could. 

She chuckled. There was something about that hoarse, painful 
little chuckle that made me turn away and gulp. 

“ Well,” she said, a word or two at a time, “I don’t mind 
telling you. They injected serum, of course. I couldn’t prevent 
that anyway, but I only take and do half of what the doctor tells 
me. It gives them and me equal chances, you see. That's only 
fair, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. I couldn’t speak. I wanted to kiss her or slap her, 
I didn’t know which. 

“At first I thought I'd not do anything to hurt them, and 
then I remembered what you said about good germs, and re- 
membered there was a great deal more work I wanted to do in 
the world, and so I thought I’d take half! And nurse is so 
angry.” 

It took her a long time to say all that, and brought tears into 
her eyes with the pain of it. I found out from the nurse after- 
wards that the doctor had also ideas, and ordered her to “ take 
and do,” as she called it, exactly twice as much as was necessary. 

“And,” she struggled on after a little, with that magnificent 
illogicalness of hers which' might have been such a solace to 
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her if she had only appreciated it, “I should like to die for my 
faith. Every new cause demands at least a martyr, you know!” 

The next day she was much weaker. 

“T wonder,” she croaked at great intervals, almost inaudibly, 
with a faint flicker of a smile—“I wonder if all the germs will 
die when I die, or how long it will take to kill them. It seems 
rather a shabby sort of thing to do, to go and die and kill them 
all, doesn’t it ?” 

I had my hand on hers, and the only answer I could make was 
to squeeze it in a dumb stupid way. 

All at once she feebly snatched it back. 

“Go to the window,” she said, “ go as far away as you can, but 
listen. I want to tell you something.” 

I listened, and by-and-by came the hoarse, whirring, distressing 

h. 
“It’s this,” she said, and her discoloured little face worked with 
the anguish of effort round those shining beads of eyes. “If it 
hadn’t been for all those dear despised things to love, I should 
have gone mad—zmad, I tell you, my dear!” 

I murmured something. 

And then all at once in heart-breaking haste she made shift to 
ery: “Oh, my dear, love something. If it kills you it’s better than 
not to have loved!” 

I turned and saw the light of her face. 

“T’ve been so happy,” she croaked in agony, “such a happy 
life—so—full——” 

And then she choked horribly, and the nurse came flying and 
sent me from her. And I never heard her speak again. 

The next day when I went she was dead. Three days after- 
wards her funeral went by. I stood behind the blinds drawn 
down over the open windows and listened to the slow wheels. 

“The mad old maid!” I heard a contemptuous voice say in the 
road below. 


Constance CoTTERELL. 
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Che September Grayling. 


Fortunate the fly-fisher who in autumn has access to a grayling 
stream. Whatever his private views, he should feel a debt of 
gratitude to the Benedictine monks who, centuries ago, intro- 
duced the dainty and graceful fish to English rivers, thereby 
providing many generations of fly-fishers with delightful pastime 
in the fall of the year when trout-fishing is but a memory. 

In September and October sport with the grayling is, so far 
as the fly is concerned, at its best. After the latter month, when 
whirling leaves strew the surface of the river, and the woodlands, 
after the first keen frost, are stripped by the next gale of wind 
of their many-tinted remnants of foliage, vig grayling will seldom 
look at the fly, save fitfully, and are captured by the “swimming- 
worm” and other ignoble baits; and though these be permissible 
(for the canons of art are not so strict as in the case of trout), 
the genuine fly-fisher who has a noble enthusiasm likes to live 
up to his reputation, and does not—at any rate, except with 
much reluctance—care to exchange “the poetry of angling” in 
the case of this “flower of fishes,” as an ancient and saintly 
writer calls it, for its prose. 

There is a certain assimilation in the surroundings of the 
opening grayling days with the sport itself. The 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun,” 


the sober colouring and subdued tints around, all match well with 
the simple beauty, the silvery olive, and dusky side lines and 
spots of the grayling, and his quiet method of rising at the fly 
and fighting with the tight line. These are quite in contrast 
with the crimson-spotted sides and furious struggles of the 
vigorous trout, who, in his turn, matches the vivid colourings 
of spring and early summer. The angler wends his way through 
surroundings which speak of the fall of the year. The charm of 
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spring and hope may not be there, and the realisation of Walton’s 
pictures is absent, for the Compleat Angler chiefly lives amid 
summer sunshine and leaves, flower-dappled fragrant meadows, 
carolling birds, and honeysuckled hedges. Yet has the grayling 
fisher fair scenes around him, though they hint the beauty of 
decay at hand. “Tis enough to note the few bright patches on 
the elm and beech in hedgerow and woodland, which contrast 
here and there with the deep hue of firs and oaks. They show 
to the experienced eye that the varied colours of the season are 
in preparation, and that next month the copses will glow with 
many tints—golden, crimson, orange-brown, and pale amber, 
intermingled. The hedgerows have lost their earlier beauties, 
few and solitary are the blossoms which adorn them. The hips 
and haws of September have not yet attained their full colouring ; 
but the rustling, bending hazel boughs are loaded with nuts, 
and the brambles covered with ripening blackberries. The 
yellow stubble fields contrast with the dark green of the root 
crops, and the meadow, through which the angler reaches the 
river, though long since divested of its second crop of grass, 
still looks fresh and beautiful, and the cattle in it are much 
appreciating their pasturage. Wood-pigeons, now in fine con- 
dition, flap resonantly from out the firs and oaks, warily keeping 
the tree trunks between themselves and the human intruder; 
and coveys now and again whirr from the sunny corners of the 
grass where the hedgerow shelters them. Rooks dive and tumble, 
in their curious autumnal fashion, quite unlike their sedate aspect 
in the spring when building, or foraging for their youngsters 
afield. Flocks of starlings wheel hither and thither, their plumage 
iridescent in the sunlight; now sweeping over the fields, now 
alighting with loud murmuration in the reeds, which are their 
favourite roosting-places. Through those reeds the river is 
musically winding, and is, to the angler, the most intensely 
interesting feature of the landscape. 

Grayling differ in their style of rising at the fly from trout. 
They rise softly from the depths—shoot up, indeed, like shadows, 
whence their other name of “umber.” Hardly a sound is made— 
a small circle widening shows the ordinary rise, and the bigger 
and more educated the fish the smaller the circle. None of the 
heart-thrilling splash which marks the trout when vigorously 
on the feed. The experienced hand knows, too, that certain 
parts of the water only hold good grayling. Also that, like 
the humbler perch and chub, they are gregarious. The big 
trout prefers his own deep in splendid isolation. But the 
big grayling prefers the society of others of the same size. 
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This is an agreeable fact for the fisherman who is thoroughly 
skilled in his art. 

His wary eye scans—as he cautiously keeps as far as possible 
from the edge of the stream—those parts of it which are the 
favourite haunts of the fish. Such is a quiet depth overshadowed 
by some ancient tree, or ample thorn bush, just off the main 
swift current of the stream. There the grayling does not lie— 
at present. What use he makes of it later on will presently be 
seen. Such again is an eddy in some angle of the bank, round 
which float trailing weeds. To be at the tail of a long, floating 
weed is a big grayling’s particular delight, and he usually lies 
deeper in the water than does the trout. Another place where 
the fly may profitably be cast is any long, smooth swim which 
ends in a rush of water. So is an unruffled depth which is 
fringed by a tangle of weeds. It is to be noted that these weeds; 
while attracting the fish, discount the chances of the fly-fisher 
who is not very accurate in his casts. And even the best 
of us cannot help sometimes—and usually when there are 
lookers-on whom we wish to impress by our skill—hooking 
the fly in a weed. That is an episode which sufficiently tests 
the gentle angler’s right to his conventional adjective. 

But having marked one of these places where the tiny circles 
and bubbles show that the leisurely fish, in his unobtrusive 
manner, is sucking down the insects, the angler fits together 
his trusty rod, and adjusts his line and fly. ‘Touching the 
latter, it may be remarked that, as a general rule, some half- 
dozen favourites will suffice for his stock. Allowance may 
be made for local flies of fame. [Ill fares it with the wandering 
angler, who at some remote stream despises the insect which 
the natives hold second to none. He will get none of those 
hints as to locality which are so valuable, and very likely 
—such is the nature of things—the fish during his visit will 
only rise at the “local.” But beyond this allowance, we should 
say that if you would select one fly for grayling as an all- 
round one, potent for them as is the March Brown for trout, 
you cannot do better than choose the Zulu—here, as in so 
many other matters, South Africa holds the field. Then there 
are the willow, the bumble, the red tag, the snipewing, and 
moorhen-bloa. All these are good, and can be tried in succession, 
for the grayling is a patient fish. And so far as our own poor 
opinion goes we deem the Francis an admirable fly both for 
trout and grayling. If there be an order of precedence in these 
lures, you may rank the red tag next to the Zulu. The iron 
blue, too, is good. It must, however, be mentioned that there are 
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various other popular grayling flies which have each its enthusiasti¢ 
admirers. 

Whatever his fly, the angler acts with the utmost caution; for 
an opinion prevails among those who have not had much ex- 
perience with grayling—some very accomplished trout-fishers are 
oracular on the point that the grayling is a “stupid” fish (so 
have we heard good shots, whose fame has mainly been won at 
grouse and partridge drives, aver that the pheasant is a “stupid” 
bird, and have wished they could find an old bird in a thick 
hedgerow by way of testing their opinion). Now the grayling, 
albeit he does not make the same exhibition as the trout, is quite 
as wary. The shadow of the rod on the water, the gleam of a 
gutline, will send him to the bottom, therefore the first thing to 
be remembered is to fish as far off as possible. To his coign of 
vantage, opposite say one of those eddies, outside which trail the 
weeds, the angler creeps in the stealthiest style. Then does he 
send as long a straight line as his skill permits athwart the 
stream, his fly dropping, if with that skill luck is combined, clear 
of the weeds. Now comes the main difference between the 
feeding trout and grayling. That one of the latter is on the feed 
is clear from the soft splash and gradually expanding rings in the 
water, though no glimpse be caught of the feeding fish. But 
whereas three or four casts at the utmost would be enough for a 
trout in the same position, and, if he were not in the humour, 
would send him darting to another part of the water, it is not so 
with the grayling. He is slower. You may cast a dozen. times 
over him, and very likely he will rise at the twelfth, shooting 
upwards from the depth like a shadow, and take the fly— 
that is, of course, assuming that the casts are made in artistic 
fashion. This is one charm of the sport. It is essentially a 
contemplative branch of the contemplative man’s recreation—is 
to fly-fishing what carp-fishing is to the humble “ brethren of the 
cork and quill.” Another charm is that you need not have 
attained the altitudes of the dry fly, for being always more under 
water when feeding than is the trout, it does not matter if your 
fly gets wet—nay, sometimes it does better just under the surface. 
Thus he who fishes for grayling need not be in perpetual motion 
like his brother whose object is the trout. Patience and perse- 
verance, more than constant trying of new places, are needed. 
To some anglers whose stock of energy is much larger than that 
of love of repose this class of fishing seems tame. Be itso. We 
never found one of the old-fashioned hands who admire, as in 
duty bound, the theory of dry fly-fishing, but in practice have had 
much enjoyment with the wet one, say so. Indeed, to be an - 
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accomplished dry fly angler needs a good deal of muscular 
exertion, and a faculty for putting oneself into all sorts of 
cramped positions, The grayling fisher casts again and again 
over a likely spot, and is usually at last rewarded for his per- 
sistence by a good fish. In his shadow-like fashion he at last 
shoots upwards from the depths, and sucks the fly in between 
his delicate lips. And then the delicacy of those lips is the 
fact which must be constantly borne in mind by the angler. The 
steel barb will be torn from them by the least hurry or clumsiness 
of hand. 

When the fish is hooked the most difficult part of the work 
begins. You cannot put the same strain on a grayling as on a 
trout. The utmost delicacy of hand, the most responsive give- 
and-take elasticity of rod top and line are necessary, for now we 
shall see what a resource the grayling has in that swift mid- 
current, which he does not enter unless when hooked, Your trout 
when he feels the barb plays all sorts of pranks. He hurls 
himself out of the water, he burrows downwards, he goes across, 
up and down stream, he rushes for big stone, or weed tangle, that 
he may saw or snap the line asunder; in fact, you never know 
what a trout will do. But you always know what the grayling 
will do, His instinct has taught him one trick of fence quite as 
efficacious, if the angler be unskilful, as all those of the trout. 
He knows that the swirl and rush of the swift current if he gets 
into its middle, erects his big dorsal fin, and curves his lithe frame, 
will, by sheer force of resistance of the passive kind, in all 
probability tear out the hook from that fragile lip, and what he 
doubtless hopes is that his would-be captor will make some 
blunder of this sort, which, when young, or of an impatient 
temperament, he sometimes does. But the old hand matches the 
fish in patient equanimity. There in mid-current is the big 
grayling, curved against the stream, his dorsal fin erect to secure 
as much purchase as possible. There on the bank is the angler 
with the taut line kept at the precise amount of strain which is. 
needed, yet yielding to any movement of the fish. It is a matter 
of finesse as well as of firmness. Delicacy of hand in the fisher- 
man must equal that of the mouth of the fish. Indeed, though 
the trout-fisher may dispute the assertion, and remain confident 
in his own superiority of sport, we venture to say that it is 
sometimes easier to keep a madly-plunging trout hooked than a 
passive grayling in a strong-running current. Patience and the 
unswerving elasticity of the pliant rod and fine line conquer 
When the fish is exhausted, he is gradually—and only gradually 
—towed inch by inch ont of the rush of the stream into the 
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smooth side water, and so downwards until there is a shoal. 
Then does the angler (though the fish seeing him has a struggle 
and a roll or two) gradually coax and slide him towards a shelving 
part of the bank, and so the landing net is dexterously pushed 
under him, and he is secured. 

And now the angler, as he contemplates his prize lying on the 
grass, notes its handsome combination of sober but effective tints 
in the silvery sides with their dusky pencillings. Also that there 
is @ peculiar pleasant odour about the freshly-caught grayling 
which no other fish possesses. To most this seems to have 
resembled the fragrance of wild thyme, which suggests the 
Arcadian days of Theocritus, for the scientific label of the gray- 
ling is Salmo thymallus. Some ssthetic folk aver that the odour 
is that of violets, and more prosaic ones liken it to freshly-peeled 
cucumber. But whatever your particular comparison may be, the. 
odour adds a charm to this graceful and too locally distributed 
member of the salmonid#. Some there be, anglers whose stock of 
energy is too vigorous, who do not care for the grayling as an 
object of pursuit, preferring a fish that fights with leaps and 
bounds (occasionally making its captor share them), and these 
disparage the fish. But there are many who love grayling fishing 
for its less exciting episodes, and deem the “ passionless bride, 
divine Tranquillity,” fairest of all. 


F. G. W. 
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Sohn Jardine. 


By THE AuTHor oF ‘Bringer,’ ‘A MopERN PROBLEM, ETC. 





“ All my days I'll go the softlier, sadlier, 
For that dream’s sake——” 


Carter I. 


On the doorstep of a vulgar little shop in the market-place of 
Badbury, stood a girl, bareheaded, the flaming gas-jets above the 
doorway bringing out points of gold in her bright brown hair, and 
showing to those passers-by who looked about them as they hurried 
on through wind and rain, a pretty little oval face, with rosy but 

—" lips, and brown eyes with a long soft fringe of darker 
ashes. 

‘ In the shop behind her there were no customers to-night. The 
market-people, as they trudged homewards through the rain, 
heavily laden with baskets and umbrella and doing battle with the 
wind, had no spirit to think of gay attire, and could contemplate 
with even resignation going ribbonless and featherless to church 
to-morrow. No one stopped to examine the price and quality of 
the straw hats that hung, strung together, on each side of the 
doorway. They flapped to and fro in the wind, and grew limp as 
the rain beat against them, and every moment they became less 
desirable commodities. The girl who stood on the doorstep drew 
back where the rain did not reach her, and wrapped her arms well 
round with the upper skirt of her dress. She disliked cold and 
wind and rain and the peculiar odour of damp hats ; but she found 
the flaring lights of the street and the sight of the passers-by 
more pleasing than the gloomy drawing-room upstairs, where her 
mother sought to circumvent Satan’s plans by filling idle hands 
with stockings and darning-needles, and her father was growling 
over the badness of trade and dropping his h’s vulgarly. 

Within the shop, John Jardine, her father’s assistant, was rolling 
up, gravely and silently, yards of lace of weak-coffee hue which had 
been exposed all day in the window in fascinating festoons. He 
was not a young man. He was one of those men who have never 
been young. Even at twenty, he must have smiled rarely and 
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reluctantly, and stooped wearily over his work, and walked with a 
heavy unspringing step, and spoken in a tone that had no joyfual- 
ness in it. Now, at forty, his lips were stern and his eyes grave ; 
his face was the face of a man who has never learnt in his boyhood 
the way to laugh, and whose powers of happiness have died 
through long disuse. He was tall and gaunt, his cheeks were thin, 
his stern eyes sunken. He looked ill; but there was a certain 
strength about the man—the strength of severity and endurance. 

Every few moments he glanced towards the doorway, where the 
girl was standing. It was then, if ever, that the grim face grew 
gentle. 

“ Miss Winnie,” he said at length, going near her to take in the 
string of flapping hats and bonnets, and speaking harshly as was his 
way ; “you're foolish to bide there in the draught and wet. To- 
morrow you'll be laid up with cold, and then you'll be wond’ring 
where you caught it.” 

The girl looked up at him and laughed-saucily. 

“How you do scold!” she said. “ What a pity you're not a 
woman, Mr, Jardine: you would make such a delicious old nagging 
grandmamma !” ' 

She kept her place independently for a few minutes; then she 
came into the shop and stood, with her elbows rested on the counter, 
her chin propped up between her palms, looking up with laughing, 
bewitching eyes into the grave eyes bent down upon her. 

“You're wanting something,” said John tentatively. 

“ How horrid of you! Don’t I ever come and talk unless I want 
something? I do want a bit of velvet, as it happens—not much, just 
a tiny bit for my neck.” 

John left off wiping the hats and bonnets and brought down a 
wooden box from a shelf behind him. Winnie, without changing 
her attitude, continued to describe her wants tersely but with 
animation. 

“ Nice velvet, Mr. Jardine—best quality, with satin at the back. 
And you needn’t enter it—father makes such fusses. When I get 
some money again, I'll pay for it. How horrid of you to say I never 
come and talk unless I want something! I like to talk to you—I 
do, really, though you are so horrid to me.” 

The bewitching, patronising familiarity was very sweet to John. . 
He would hoard up the amiable words and, by-and-by, go home 
and dream of them. His heart beat a little quicker; all the same, 
he looked down with grim unsmiling eyes at the girl whom he loved. 

“Did father tell you about my new present?” said Winnie, 
= up straight into John’s grey eyes. 

6c x 
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“It came by post this morning, just like the other things. There 
was no name or letter or anything. Ma and father don’t like it; 
they say it’s not respectable to have presents sent by post without 
any name—but they’ve got to let me keep it.” 

The pretty face was radiant. John feasted his eyes on the sight 
of her happiness, and carried away a picture, which, by-and-by, 
would— 


“Flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Winnie’s joys were the only joys in John’s life; love had given a 
touch of poetry to the prosaic, matter-of-fact man who had no 
redeeming sense of humour, no noble discontent with unlovely 
surroundings and work that was not ideally heroic: to look into 
happiness through another’s eyes was no longer a bitter thing, but 
the sweetest thing life held. 

“T’ll show it to you,” said Winnie pleasantly. “ It’s a locket ;” 
and she drew a little leather case from her pocket and opened it, 
displaying a pretty gold ornament, set with pearls and pink coral. 
She gazed at it lovingly, then held it near her throat and looked up 
at John for admiration. 

“Do you like it?” said John. 

“Like it!” repeated Winnie, a little crossly; “‘you always ask 
that. You never seem to think much of the presents I get. You 
don’t know the value of such things—I dare say you think they cost 
nothing !” 

John smiled one of his rare smiles as he went on silently with his 
work. He thought such pretty things cost nothing—so she said. 
He smiled at the mistake. Had he not measured their value in coats 
and boots, in coffee for breakfast, sugar in his tea, and beer for 
supper? Could any one calculate so readily, with such nicety, the 
amount of extra service which must be wrung from a threadbare 
overcoat, the number of weeks in which bacon and tobacco and other 
luxuries of life must be renounced, the exact economy in coal which 
was requisite to allow a poor man to purchase gold necklets, and 
lockets with pink coral ? 

Winnie maintained an injured silence for a minute. But her 
desire to be gracious, her need to win approbation, made her 
moments of displeasure short-lived. Presently she was smiling again. 

“Tt’s strange, isn’t it, that the person knows exactly the things 
I'd like? ” she said. 

“Very,” said John. 

“ Nobody did know I wanted a locket—nobody but Milly Smith 
and Mr. Rowton and you—and you don’t count.” 

“No, I don’t count,” said John, almost eagerly. 
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“ And Milly wouldn’t be likely to send me lockets and necklets 
and things,” mused Winnie, speaking slowly. 

John had no answer to offer to this. Winnie stood with her chin 
propped up between her palms, gazing out before her with 
meditative glance. 

“ And of course Mr. Rowton wouldn’t send me presents,” she 
said doubtfully, after a minute. 

“ Of course not,” answered John, with great decision. 

- But the conclusive tone angered Winnie. “I don’t know about 
the ‘ of course,’” she said illogically ; ‘‘ Mr. Rowton is very polite to 
me—very polite indeed.” 

John pushed a wooden box into its place beneath the counter, and 
did it with unnecessary violence. Winnie continued : 

“Milly says he always comes to tea when he knows I’m going to 
be there.” 

“ Does he?” said John grimly. 

“ And he insists on seeing me home in the evenings. That’s more 
than he does for the other girls, Mrs. Smith says. And it’s out of 
his way too—this is. Mrs. Smith says he’s connected with ever such 
stuck-up people, quite gentry. They're poor, Mrs. Smith says, but 
he’s so gentlemanly that he never seems very poor; there’s nothing 
common about him at all, he always wears kid gloves, even in the 
evenings.” 

John grunted in an ill-humoured way. 

“T wouldn’t take up with any of that sort, Miss Winnie,” he said 
admonishingly. 

“You've no call to speak like that of Mr. Rowton,” said Winnie, 
with an attempt at being dignified ; “ you don’t know him.” 

“T know the looks of him,” said John. “He looks a poor fop, 
and nothing else. He’s not a man. I know a man when I see one 
—he doesn’t wear a pink flower in his buttonhole and a cigar always 
stuck in his mouth and his hat put o’ one side to give him a smartish 
look, and he don’t stare at the young girls he meets all along the 
street and try to make ’em giggle and look foolish. Mind me, Miss 
Winnie, don’t you give a thought to such as him, he isn’t worth it— 
he isn’t, Miss Winnie.” 

“ He’s very nice,” said Winnie, hesitating between the desire to be 
sulkily resentful and the desire to argue the point with John and 
change his opinions; “and he’s very good-natured. You must say 
he’s good-natured, Mr. Jardine.” 

“ How?” said John gruffly. 

Winnie hesitated a moment. 

“You know,” she said, blushing a little, “that it must be him who 
sends me the things. There’s no one else.” 
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_. John turned away. For an instant the temptation was strong within 
him to tell her the truth—to tell her that it was he, John Jardine, 
who loved her and had pleased himself these six months in sending 
her, anonymously, pretty trinkets which her girlish vanity longed 
for and in feasting on the sight of her pleasure in the gifts. It was 
@ momentary impulse, no more. Love and deepest humility go often 
hand in hand ; to John Jardine the girl Winnie was as much above 
him as a royal princess is above a poor servant of the court. He 
was @ poor man in a poor position, with nothing to recommend him ; 
how could he presume to speak of the love which was in itself 
presumptuous? The temptation passed at once. 

‘Miss Winnie,” he said, however, speaking earnestly but 
with unusual gentleness; “’tisn’t Mr. Rowton sends you them 
thin gs.” 

“ How do you know?” said Winnie quickly. 

“T feel certain. Put the thought out of your mind.” 

“T don’t see that you can feel certain,” persisted the girl, with a 
childishly injured air. She lifted her arms from the counter, and 
moved back to her place in the doorway and stood there silently for 
some moments. Then she began to reflect that Mr. Jardine might, 
perhaps, be thinking her less charming than usual, and she came 
into the shop again and sought to be pleasant. 

“ How do you like your new lodgings, Mr. Jardine? Father says 
your new landlady half starves you, he believes—does she ? ” 

“No,” said John, who responded to banter with a gravity that 
befitted solemn discourse; “she’s a good woman—honest, very 
honest, and clean.” 

“How nice of her!” said Winnie, a little absently. “And how 
is your uncle? When is he going to die, Mr. Jardine? And have 
you found out about his will ?” 

“ He’s better,” said John. 

“That's a pity.” 

“TJ shouldn’t like to say that,” replied John, a little doubtfully. 
“ He worked hard enough for the bit he saved; I'd be glad for him 
to enjoy it as long as he can.” 

“ How nice of you! But he can’t really get well, can he? What 
will you do with the legacy? I wouldn’t put the money by—I’d 
spend it. Perhaps you'll be getting married; but you're not 
engaged, are you ?” 

“ No, and noi like to be.” 

“Why? Do you hate girls? That's like Mr. Rowton. Milly 
says he’s always pretending to hate girls, and not to think much of 
them, and talking as though he laughed at them. And all the 
while, Mrs. Smith says, he’s over head and ears in love.” 
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John said nothing. He disappointed Winnie, who hoped he would . 
express some interest and curiosity. 

“She thinks he’s in love with me,” she added, after a moment, 
with a little laugh. 

“But you're not in love with him, Miss Winnie?” said John 
eagerly. “ Miss Winnie, dear, heed me—he’s not a good man, he’s 
not the man to make you happy, I know—I feel certain of that.” 

“ How seriously you take things!” said Winnie, in an irritable 
tone. ‘ Who talked of being in love? I’m not in love with him, 
of course—but one can’t help seeing that a person likes you when he 
sends you ever such expensive lockets and chains, and of course one 
likes a person who is so good-natured and nice. Good night; don’t 
enter the velvet.” 

“Good night,” said John. 


Cuarter II. 


Winter was over. The April day had been warm and bright; but 
the air had grown chill towards evening, and John Jardine, walking 
homewards in the dark, thrust his hands deep in his pockets, and 
drew up his shoulders high, that the collar of the frayed old coat 
might serve as muffler. 

Six months had made John a little thinner, a little shabbier and 
much graver. His face was something more than grave now: the 
lines about brow and mouth were lines of intense suffering, physical 
or mental ; and he walked heavily and with his eyes on the ground, 
as a man walks whose soul is oppressed with some great and heavy 
sorrow in which is no element of hopefulness. 

He had left the brightly-lighted streets behind him, and had 
turned into a little by-street, ill-lit and semi-genteel, with small 
drab houses on each side, and a foot or two of grass before each 
house carefully guarded behind iron railings. Before one of these 
John paused. It was the house where his uncle, Amos Jardine, had 
come to live a year ago, and whence, a fortnight since, he had been 
carried slowly forth to his last resting-place. Since then, John had 
been occupying the empty room, sitting gloomily in his uncle’s 
chair at night, pondering with a sort of joyless effort how he should 
plan his life under its new conditions, what pursuits were in keeping 
with his new character as capitalist, wealthy possessor of £1000 in 
good securities. 

Just inside the little iron gate grew a flourishing bay-tree that 
needed pruning. John stood, sheltered by the tree and hidden from 
the sight of passers-by, and knocked and waited. No one came in 
answer to the summons, and he glanced up anxiously at the windows 
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and listened for some sound within the house. Everything was dark 
and quiet. His landlady had gone forth and had taken her hand- 
maiden with her. John drew his coat collar a little higher about his 
neck, and settled himself to wait for their return. 

Everything was very still. Away far in the distance the lights of 
the town were bright, and thence rose a dull murmur of wheels and 
voices which only seemed to make the silence greater. Now and 
then a wayfarer approached and passed, disturbed the stillness for a 
minute and left it more profound. John stood waiting patiently. 

Presently, whilst he waited, a door some little distance off was 
shut sharply, a gate creaked, and two footsteps sounded on the stone 
pavement. A man and a girl came up the street together; the steps 
slowly approached, and a murmur of voices reached John where he 
stood. The girl was speaking—speaking pleadingly, entreatingly, 
with a sort of sob in her tone. John did not recognise the voice ; it 
was low and frightened. The words did not reach him. 

“Oh, Ned, promise—promise before you send me home! ” 

* All right.” 

“ But seriously—oh, Ned, seriously, I mean.” 

“Seriously, I’ve told you already, it isn’t possible. Don’t be a 
fool, Win! Leave off crying, like a sensible girl. I'll do anything 
you like that’s reasonable, as I told you before—but one can’t do the 
impossible, you know. You must have known I couldn’t marry on 
the beggarly salary I get ; but you were ready enough to let a fellow 
make love to you. You were so confoundedly grateful for the gim- 
cracks I never sent you.” 

“You let me think you sent them! I asked you—you never 
said you didn’t. And you promised—oh, Ned, you did promise.” 

The man laughed a little uneasily. 

“* All’s fair in love and war,” he said. “I can’t come any further, 
Win; I’m not coming your way to-night. You must run home alone.” 

The steps had grown slower and slower, and just outside the house 
where John was waiting they stopped together. 

“You didn’t mean it, then,” said the girl, and there was something 
in the voice that made John start suddenly. “Oh, but you did mean 
it—Ned, you did. You said it would be all right and we should be 
married by now. And now you put it off and put it off. You 
sha’n’t put it off any longer—oh, Ned, you mus¢ tell father and let 
it be soon.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Win, don’t take on like that. I’d marry you 
if I could, I’ve told you so. But how can a fellow marry on eighty 
pounds a year? I haven’t your fancy for starvation.” 

John moved suddenly, and the speakers were silent at once and 
went on their way. John heard no more. It was but a word or two 
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he had heard ; but it had been enough. He stood still for a moment 
as one stunned by some sudden blow. Yet the blow had not come 
suddenly. For weeks past, the fear of this, which was now a 
certainty, had followed him every hour of the day, had turned life’s 
sweetness into very bitterness. Now the fear had become a con- 
viction ; and the conviction stunned him as though the fear had 
never been. 

There was no room for misconception, for happy self-deception. 
Winnie’s despairing, entreating tone had brought home to him the 
full import of her words. He understood. The waters of Marah 
swept over his soul; for a while he yielded himself to his misery. 
Then he began to think—how could he help her? how could he save 
her? There was room for no other thought in his mind, no room 
at all for blame of her, scarcely room for anger against the man who 
would carelessly, ruthlessly ruin her. She must be saved! Here 
was a thing at hand to do—but how to do it? 

He paced up and down the lonely street, revolving the problem. 
An hour passed—two hours, three. Twelve o'clock struck: the 
night was still, and the clock in the market-place sent its clear voice 
far on the quiet air. As the strokes died away, John’s resolve was 
taken. 

He walked a little way down the street, and looked up at the 
windows of the house which Mr. Rowton and Winnie had left earlier 
that night. A light was still burning in the upstairs rooms and 
shining through the fan-light above the doorway. John knocked. 

A sleepy little servant-girl, a child in years but wearing a print 
gown down to her heels and her hair drawn back and knotted tightly 
in grown-up fashion, came in answer to John’s summons. She held 
the door in her hand and looked timidly at her late visitor. 

“Mr. Rowton’s lodging here, I think ?” said John. 

“Yes; he’s not in yet,” said the girl. “He gen’ly bides out ’till 
twelve or thereabouts.” 

“Tll wait, then,” John replied ; and, although the child-servant 
looked doubtfully at him, she admitted him, leading the way into a 
dusty little back sitting-room, where the gas was turned low and 
supper was laid for one. 

“ He'll be in afore long, I reckon,” she said, surveying him again 
as she turned up the gas. And then she left him to wait. He 
seated himself on the corner of the dusty, horse-hair sofa, looking 
stupidly in front of him, seeing nothing, thinking of nothing, until 
at last the door reopened, and Ned Rowton came in. 

The two men stared hard at one another. Each knew the other 
by sight and by name, but no more than that. John was the first 
to speak, 
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“You'll be wondering to see me here?” he said slowly, realising 
how difficult it would be to say what he had come to say. 

“ Well, since you suggest it, it does strike me as unexpected,” said 
the younger man in a supercilious tone. He lighted a cigar and 
seated himself on the corner of the table, looking insolently at John 
the while, as much at his ease as his visitor was embarrassed. 
John’s grim severity of mien and tone were lost to-night; he sat 
nervously fingering his coat, gazing anxiously at the gay young 
man before him. It was for Winnie he had come to plead; her 
good name, her future happiness lay in his hands, and the greatness 
of the responsibility oppressed him ; he feared himself—feared his 
own discretion, his own powers of argument. Still more he feared 
the man whom he addressed, who might refuse to listen, who might 
refuse to grant the boon he asked. 

“ Tt’s about Miss Winnie,” said John. ‘I’ve come to beg you to 
—to—to act rightly by her.” 

Rowton flushed angrily. 

“‘That’s my own business,” he said. “If that’s your errand, I'll 
wish you good night. Sorry to appear inhospitable.” 

“ You'll hear me out,” said John stolidly. “I don’t mean any 
offence. I could curse you for what you have done, but I speak 
civilly. I've known Miss Winnie this many years, and I wouldn’t 
—I wouldn’t, if I could save it, that she should come by any hurt. 
She’s like—like a child of my own a’most.” 

“Very much so, I should say! ” 

“You and she,” pursued John, ignoring the sneer, “ you and she 
can’t afford to marry.” 

“So Winnie has made you her father confessor, has she?” 

“It’s your own words I go by,” said John, speaking gently with a 
mighty effort. ‘I’ve money by me, more than I’ve need of. I'd 
like to pass it over to Miss Winnie—if, so be, you and she can marry 
then. It’s a thousand pound, honestly come by. It’s not a favour 
to you I’m doing—no favour in it. It can be between ourselves. I 
wouldn’t have her know—I wouldn’t any one should know, least of 
all her.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. The young man moved 
away, looking shame-faced while he tried to look at ease. 

“Tt’s an odd sort of bargain, this,” he said. “ You must have a 
wonderful lot of superfluous coin to be able to fling about your 
thousands so lightly.” 

“Tightly!” echoed John, “lightly, do you say? Is Miss 
Winnie’s good name nothing? A man doesn’t stake his life lightly, 
but I'd give my life this minute to save one unkind word being 
spoke of her.” 
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“no woman is.” 

John said nothing. The angry words that rose to his lips were 
words which, for Winnie’s sake, he must not speak. After a minute 
or two, in a subdued sort of way he said— 

“There’s no need for much talking. You'll not send me away 
refusing me!—for her sake, Mr. Rowton, for her sake.” 

Rowton stood, with his back towards John, his cigar in his hand, 
one foot tapping the fender. He threw his cigar into the grate, and 
turned slowly round, leaning his shoulders against the chimney-piece 
and putting his hands in his pockets to prove to John and to himself 
how completely at his ease he was. 

“Suppose,” he said at last, not looking at John— suppose I 
accepted your offer ?” | 

“You accept it?” said John eagerly. 

“ As you like. I think you're a fool—but of course that’s your 
own affair.” 

A few minutes later, John was walking slowly back to his lonely 
lodgings. The night air was very cold; he shivered, but he did 
not hasten his steps. He passed the house in absence of mind and 
came patiently back again without wondering at his own mistake. 

The interview had been successful, his offer had found favour. 


He had done his best for Winnie—poor though the best was—hard 
though it had been todo. He had triumphed. 


There are triumphs that cost us dear; and John’s was one of 
these. 


SHELDON CLARKE. 
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Beethoven's Last Days. 


BEETHOVEN was one of the poorest, most tried, and most unfor- 
tunate of all great men. He retired from the world exasperated 
by the injustice he had experienced. His resources were too 
small to admit of any but a very mean and miserable existence, 
which he dragged out in a workhouse near Baden, often needing 
the common comforts of life. He was nearly stone deaf, and 
his temper was even more irritable and fierce than that of 
ordinary musicians. His one remaining pleasure was, however, 
a noble one—that of creation. He could still compose. Many 
of his best works were thought out as he wandered through the 
forest near his wretched home; there his sublime symphonies 
brought joy and comfort to his wounded spirit. He could 
think the music which he could not hear. It was all around 
him, in the air, in the winds, the trees, the sunshine. But he 
was before his time. His genius was unappreciated. He was 
founding a school. The scholars and admirers of that school 
were yet unborn. Even the great Haydn bestowed on this 
musical Titan no greater praise than the feeble remark, “ He is 
an able pianist.” Alas! even his own music was unheard by 
the bodily ears of this great master. When his beloved Mozart 
played to him he could enjoy that music a little by leaning 
across the instrument. “My ears are in my bowels. I can 
hear there,” he said. Of his own notes none could reach him. 
He had been deaf for twenty-five years, nearly half of his life, 
when, in 1827, a letter reached him at Baden from his nephew, 
the being dearest to him on earth. The young man wrote from 
Vienna, where he had got into a scrape from which he looked 
to his uncle to extricate him. Beethoven set out at once; but 
his funds were so low that he was obliged to make the greater 
part of the journey on foot. He had gone most of the way, and 
was only a few leagues from the capital, when his strength 
failed. He was forced to beg hospitality at a poor and mean- 
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looking house one evening. The inhabitants received the ex- 
hausted, ill-tempered looking, dark, gruff-voiced stranger with 
the utmost cordiality, shared their meagre supper with him, 
and then gave him a comfortable seat near the fire, The meal 
was hardly cleared away before the head of the family opened 
an old piano, while the sons each brought forth some instrument, 
the women meantime beginning to mend the linen. There was 
a general tuning up, and then the music began. As it proceeded 
the players, the women, all alike, were more and more deeply 
moved. Tears stole down the old man’s cheek. His wife 
watched him with moist eyes and a pathetic far-away smile on 
her lips. She dropped her needlework, and her managing 
daughter forgot to find fault. She was listening too. The 
sweet sounds left only one person in the room unmoved. The 
deaf guest looked on at this scene with yearning melancholy. 
When the concert was over he stretched out his hands for a 
sheet of the music they had used. ‘‘I could not hear, friends,” 
he exclaimed in hoarse tones of apology, “but I would like to 
know who wrote this piece which has so moved you all.” The 
piano player put before him the “Allegretto” in Beethoven’s 
symphony in A. Tears now stole down the visitor’s cheeks. 
“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I wrote it; Iam Beethoven! Come and 
let us finish the piece.” He went himself to the piano, and 
the evening passed in a true delirium of pleasure and pride for 
the dwellers in that humble musical home. When the concerted 
music was over he improvised lovely songs and sacred hymns 
for the delighted family, who remained up far into the night 
listening to his playing. 

It was the last time he ever touched an instrument. When 
he took possession of the humble room and couch allotted to him 
he could not sleep or rest. His pulses beat with fever. He 
could not breathe. He stole out of doors in search of refresh- 
ment, and returned to bed in the early morning chilled to the 
heart. He was too ill to continue his journey. His friends in 
Vienna were communicated with, and a physician was summoned, 
but his end was at hand. Hummel stood disconsolate beside 
his dying bed. Beethoven was, or seemed to be, unconscious. 
Just before the end, however, he raised himself and caught the 
watcher’s hand closely in both his own. “After all, Hummel, 
I must have had some talent,” he murmured, and then he died. 
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Bethany. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 


Carter VII. 


Cotumsvs kept his promise honestly, and tried hard, but he had 
come no nearer to loving David Collier on the day he saw him 
married to his sister than he had been on the day he had heard of 
his engagement to her; and it was with a heavy heart that he 
said good-bye to the newly-wedded couple and set out for hone— 
the home that would never look bright to him any more. But 
first he had a parting word in private with Mrs. Quin, for which 
she made an opportunity in spite of being somewhat closely 
watched by her employer. Her conscience was ill at ease anent 
sundry unsatisfactory answers which she had given to his honest 
questions on the memorable occasion of their meeting, and she 
felt impelled to make some poor little amends at the last moment ; 
so, when Columbus hinted his wish to speak alone with her, she 
took care that he should be satisfied. 

“Tf there’s anything I can do for you, young man,” she said 
with extraordinary readiness, “ I'll do it.” 

“T’m much obliged, ma’am,” said Columbus. “You could doa 
big thing for me, that would be only a little thing to you. I’m 
satisfied you hev no better opinion of the preacher than I hev, so 
I ain’t scared to tell you what I want. I’d be everlasting grateful 
if you would jest keep an eye on him to see if he is good to 
Bethany; and, if he ain’t, you write a letter to me, and tell me 
what’s happened, and you'll see I'll learn him how to behave, 
right smart. There’s no one but me to take care of the poor gal 
if he ain’t good to her, and there’s no one but you to tell me if he 
don’t behave right.” 

“Wall, I ain’t refusing,” said Mrs. Quin. “If he turns round 
on her, you'll hear from me.” 

So this was the one little crumb of comfort that he took back 
with him to Rimesyville. 


The preaching party left Jacksonville the next day, going by 
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rail to Savannah, where they spent three or four weeks, always 
having a crowded tent and a huge collection; then they took the 
coast steamer up to New York, where they established themselves 
as comfortably as in Jacksonville, and the preaching began again. 
But now, Bethany thought, there would be no further need for 
her to spend her days in idleness. They were in a large city 
where the sick poor must be many; and, as she was David 
Collier’s wife, there could be no reason against her going into . 
the lowest districts under her husband’s protection. 

She said something of the kind to Mrs. Quin the day after their 
arrival, and met with prompt discouragement. 

“If you'll take my advice, you won’t press Mr. Collier to take 
you,” said the little woman. “I can tell you beforehand he won’t 
like it. You're agreeing all right up to the present, and it’s 
better to let well alone.” 

“ Agreeing!” exclaimed Bethany, half indignant, half amused, 
“You say such strange things, Mrs. Quin! Why should we not 
agree? Are we not one in our highest interests? And how can 
you suppose that my husband would be annoyed at my wishing to 
do good ?” 

“TI guess I might as well have spared my breath,” said Mrs. 
Quin. “ You'll ask him, and you'll find out for yourself.” 

So Bethany did ask him that very evening, and was assured 
she should do as she wished; but for the next few days she was 
put off with one excuse or another. 

Then it so happened that a poor woman, who had been at the 
meeting, recognised Bethany when she was walking alone in the 
city, having ventured out by herself to do a little necessary 
shopping, while David was away on some business described as 
urgent, and Mrs. Quin was at home nursing a toothache. The 
woman came up to her at once, and begged her to come home 
with her, and see her husband who was too ill to leave the house, 
telling her at the same time that there was a great deal of sickness 
round. about the part in which she lived. Bethany only delayed 
to buy a few little luxuries for the sick man, and then followed 
her guide to the unknown regions. 

She had often seen miserable poverty among the Crackers ; but 
with poverty mingled with dirt she was wholly unacquainted, and 
felt as great a shock to her senses as might have been experienced 
by a delicately nurtured lady when she entered the room where 
Mrs. Flanagan’s husband and three children abode in squalid 
wretchedness. It appeared to her as if nothing had been set 
straight for a week, and nothing cleaned for a month; but that 
was the limit of her imagination, for it might have been nearer 
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the truth to suppose that nothing had been tidied for a year, and 
nothing had ever been really clean. The windows were too dingy 
to reveal the full extent of the dirt, but the atmosphere of the 
room was stifling, and the odours overpoweringly horrid. Bethany 
gasped for breath at the entrance, but Mrs. Flanagan, although 
coming straight from the outside air, was too well accustomed to 
that within to notice anything, and led her visitor without pause 
or hesitation to the side of the bed on which her husband was 
stretched. This bed was nothing more than a loose bundle of 
straw, covered with the ragged remains of an old shawl; and, as 
it was made on the floor, Bethany knelt down beside it, so that 
the patient should not be distressed by looking up to answer 
when she spoke to him. 

These people belonged to the lowest class of poor Irish 
Protestants, and since their emigration had sunk, partly through 
ill-health, partly through helplessness, into a state of utter 
destitution. How Mrs. Flanagan had found time to attend David 
Collier’s meeting did not appear very distinctly, but that she had 
been there the night before was plain enough, for she was able to 
repeat a great deal that Bethany had said with wonderful 
accuracy ; and, moreover, professed herself converted and anxious 
that her poor man should have an opportunity of arriving at the 
same State of mind. 

He was ailing like this these three days, she said; and she 
hoped in goodness he would not end by taking the small-pox, like 
Tim Hurly in the next house. Bethany was a little startled, but 
not much, for she had no dread of death, and no constitutional 
fear of infection, so that the near presence of the horrible disease 
did not shorten her visit to the Flanagan’s by one minute. She 
stayed beside the poor suffering man, ministering to his spiritual 
and bodily wants, until the lateness of the hour obliged her to 
return for the meeting; then Mrs. Flanagan escorted her back to 
the spot where she had met her, and they parted, with voluble 
blessings on the Irishwoman’s part, and, on Bethany’s, promises 
of frequent visits in the future. 

She found Collier and Mrs. Quin waiting for her to go to the 
tent; and it was not until after the meeting, and when Mrs. Quin 
had retired for the night, that David found a suitable opportunity 
to question her as to her manner of spending the day. She told 
him everything that had happened with perfectly straightforward 
simplicity, and in full expectation of his sympathy; and was a 
good deal surprised to find him gravely displeased at what she 
had done. 


“You should have waited for me,” he said. “ You are quite 
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unfit to judge for yourself what places are right for you 
to visit.” 

“ But,” said Bethany, a little hurt, and very diffident, “ you 
never forbid me to go, David; and, when this poor woman came 
and asked me, it seemed like a direct call. which I could not 
refuse.” 

“You should have waited to ask me about it before going.” 

“But, if her husband had died while I was waiting! He was 
seeking salvation, David; and I might have been too late to carry 
the good tidings to him.” 

“That would not have been your fault,” said Collier, “at least 
you will not be responsible for the future, because your first duty 
is to obey me, and I now expressly forbid you to visit anywhere 
without me.” 

“Then you will find time to come with me to-morrow, dear 
David,” she said, beseechingly, “for I have promised to go again, 
and I cannot bear to disappoint them.” 

“Tf I possibly can,” he said. “I shall, of course, be only too 
glad to embrace an opportunity of doing good.” And the subject 
was dropped. 

But the next day Bethany came to him again, and begged him, 
with tears in her eyes, to let her go alone, only this once, and 
she would promise to make it clear to the Flanagan’s that she 
could not come again. David naturally wanted to know the 
reason of this change in her plans; and at last drew from her, in 
grudging fragments, the fact that she had forgotten all about the 
small-pox when talking to him the night before, and, now that 
she remembered it, would not for the world that he should run 
the risk involved in visiting the place. But David required no 
persuasion, for he was much too horrified by what she had told 
him to think of Pat Flanagan’s soul for a single moment, and 
Bethany was peremptorily ordered not to leave the house on any 
account, while he went out to ease his fears as much as possible 
by the purchase of sundry disinfectants, which he brought back 
to his wife, and distributed through their rooms with a free hand, 
although possessed by an uncomfortable conviction that all such 
precautions came many hours too late to avert any danger that 
might have been incurred. 
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Cuaprer VIII. | 


Betuany thought more about her enforced breach of promise to 
Mrs. Flanagan than anything else, and could not console herself 
even by letting her mind dwell on her husband’s excitement, 
which appeared to her to be nothing but loving anxiety on her 
own account. It was charming in him to show so much tender- 
ness and affectionate solicitude, but she wished—and kept on 
repeating her wish mentally with a sort of childish persistency— 
that he would let her go, only once more, to see these poor 
people. 

Presently her head began to ache, and then she blamed herself, 
thinking that she had brought it on by fretting over what had 
been refused to her by David’s superior judgment, and that she 
would be unfit to go to the meeting that night. In her last idea 
she was quite right; and, indeed, the matter was decided for her 
by David, who was rather afraid that Mrs. Flanagan might be 
there again, and that another meeting between her and Bethany 
might lead to complications. 

The next day her head was worse, and David called in a doctor. 
The consequence of this step was that on the day following she 
was removed to the hospital on Randall’s Island. 

That evening Collier told his audience at the meeting of the 
sad affliction which had overtaken him, gave a tragic description 
of the manner in which his dear wife and fellow-worker had 
taken this terrible malady, and finally informed them that it 
would be entirely beyond his strength to continue his ministra- 
tions while his mind was torn with fears for the safety of her 
precious life. There was a good deal of sobbing among them as 
he took his leave, and many remained behind to make more 
particular inquiries about the beautiful young woman, who had 
charmed them with her lovely face and musical voice, her earnest 
words and sweet manner. 

Mrs. Quin did not accompany him on that occasion, but when 
on his return he requested an interview on business, she was 
ready for him. 

“Now, Mrs. Quin,” he said briskly, “I want to come to an 
understanding with you without waste of words, so what I have 
to say will be plainly put. I have closed the meetings here for 
the present, and whether they will ever be opened again, or not, 
depends on Mrs. Collier. I can do her no good by staying here 
while she is in hospital, and I have been promising to visit an old 
friend in Chicago for some time past, so I shall take this oppor- 
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tunity of affording myself a very well-earned change. I want 
you to stay here, and keep me regularly and fully informed about 
my wife. Ifshe is dying, telegraph; otherwise, letters will do ; 
and if you are questioned about me, remember, I have gone to 
attend my mother’s deathbed. I have been there once or twice 
before, and each time with good effect. There are occasional 
cases of small-pox in which the patient’s appearance does not 
suffer permanently, and if Mrs. Collier is fortunate enough to 
escape with her beauty as well as her life,I shall resume my 
present line of business as soon as possible; and in that case I 
shall be glad to have your services continued; but if any disaster 
occurs, we shall be obliged to part company; so it may be as 
well for you to be on the look-out for some other berth which 
you could fall back on.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Quin; “if Mrs. Collier dies it is 
simple enough ; but if she lives, and loses her good-looks, what 
will you do then?” 

“T have told you I should give up preaching,” said the saintly 
David. “It would be worth while to go on with it with her to 
help, because the collections are always double what they used to 
be—and no wonder, for it is only fair that the people should pay 
for the privilege of looking at her!—but I am sick of the whole 
business, and it isn’t good enough to go back to it by myself— 
double work again, and half pay. I should prefer trying some 
other line.” 

“T don’t doubt you can take care of yourself,’ said Mrs. Quin 
tartly. “I wasn’t anxious. What I meant was, if Mrs. Collier 
lives, and loses her good-looks, what will you do with her?” 

“Oh, that remains to be seen,” answered David lightly. “ Let 
us not contemplate such a misfortune. She will either recover 
completely—or die; she is a very considerate person. And now 
I have only one injunction to add: do not, on any account, write 
to that troublesome Mr. Columbus Rhoden. It won’t do to have 
him continually pouncing down on us, and he could do no good 
by coming here. His sister has the best of care where she is, 
and even if he were on the spot he could not be with her, so it is 
really kinder not to arouse his anxiety. I have brought your 
quarter’s pay with me, so that you can want for nothing while I 
am away.” And he laid some notes on the table near her. 

She counied them over carefully, rolled them up, and trans- 
ferred them to her capacious pocket-book. Then she got up, said 
“ Good-night ” with extreme curtness, and disappeared. 

Arrived in her own room, she took out her roll of notes and 
counted them over again. The amount was perfectly correct ; 
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too correct for David Collier’s ends, for, if he had made it even 
five dollars more than usual, it was possible that she might have 
seen the question of sending for Columbus Rhoden from his point 
of view; but, as it was, she determined to let Bethany’s brother 
know of her illness without loss of time. She did not know that 
the roll of notes influenced her, but she thought the matter over, 
and decided that this would be but a necessary preface to the 
keeping of her promise if Collier should treat his wife ill on her 
return. 

She wrote to Columbus the next day, but repeated, from her- 
self, Collier’s arguments against his coming to New York at 
present. She promised to let him hear of Bethany regularly, and 
to send for him at once if his sister had need of him when she 
came out of hospital. 

This relieved her mind considerably, and from that time forth, 
whenever a bulletin was sent to Chicago, a second was forwarded 
by the same day’s post to Rimesville. 


Carter IX. 


Waen Columbus had got Mrs. Quin’s first letter he felt too much 
disturbed in his mind to settle down to any of his usual occupa- 
tions. The mail came in to Rimesville only once a week, and he 
was “satisfied” that he could not pass the days intervening 
between each letter in his own little lonely shanty, with no one 
to speak to, and nothing out of the common to take his thoughts 
off his troulle. So he interviewed his friend Jim, and they 
agreed to go off together on a camp hunt, coming back from the 
woods each mail-day for news and provisions. The cow and the 
chickens were sent to Donella Preston to be taken care of—the 
milk and eggs being an ample equivalent for her trouble—and 
the two young men freighted a covered waggon, drawn by a yoke 
of oxen, with the necessary accommodations for camping out, 
« called their dogs, and started for the woods. They brought no 
meat with them, in order, Columbus said, to hunt the better; so 
when on the evening of the second day they had not so much as 
seen the track of a deer, and had shot nothing but a single fox 
squirrel, they began to feel hungry as well as unhappy. 

The third morning, however, brought them better luck. Fresh 
deer tracks were found on the other side of the small lake on 
which they had camped, and the dogs followed them eagerly. 
The tracks led to the entrance of a “ bayhead” too thick for the 
men to attempt to follow them; but, before they had reached it, 
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the dogs were far in, and soon announced that they had found 
their prey. Judging by the sounds, the hunters concluded that 
the dogs were driving the deer back to the entrance, so they 
separated a little way, Jim standing close in by the bayhead, 
Columbus about a hundred yards farther off, out in the open. 

They had scarcely taken up their positions when, with a wild 
rush through the thick undergrowth, out came a large buck, 
dashing almost over Jim Preston in his frantic exit, and striking 
the rifle from his hand, Columbus fired twice, but with no 
more deadly result than a broken leg; and then the buck made 
for the water, and the dogs came between him and the men, so 
that they could not fire again, and had to set off running at the 
top of their speed to meet him on the opposite bank before he 
should have time to land. The dogs swam after the deer, but 
were soon left well behind, and the distance steadily increased, 
leaving the dogs somewhere about the middle of the lake when 
the deer had reached the other side. 

The men were only just in time, and their hands were none of 
the steadiest, owing to the breathless condition in which their 
long run had left them; but, for all that, the buck’s last minute 
had come, for, before Columbus had time to raise his rifle, a fair 
shot between the eyes from Jim had wiped out the insult of his 
ignominious overthrow, and secured a full larder for the rest of 
the week. 

It took some time to skin and cut up the deer, but they were 
so much elated by their success that, as soon as the job was ended 
and the meat hung under a spreading live oak, that formed a cool 
and commodious natural pantry, they set off to hunt again 
without breaking their fast; and, although they had no further 
luck that day, stayed out with their dogs until the sun was 
setting, and it was time to return and cook supper. 

Then two fires were made, a small one for cooking and a big 
one—possibly for cheerfulness, for the time was September, so 
that there was no need of extra warmth, and neither Jim nor 
Columbus cared very much about securing a picturesque effect. 
But that followed, as a matter of course, for every tree stood. out 
with weird distinctness in the red glare, and waved its graceful 
draperies of Spanish moss, until the long grey masses looked like 
restless ghosts chafing at the brightness. 

They cooked and ate a goodly “mess” of venison, and then sat 
smoking and drinking black coffee long after the moon had risen, 
and the dogs had fallen peacefully asleep with an unfinished bone 
and an unfinished quarrel lying between them—both to be con- 
tinued at daybreak. They told each other all the hunting 
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experiences they could remember, and talked of anything but 
that which lay nearest to their hearts, until at last a long silence 
fell between them; and, after that, they felt that if they spoke 
again it must be about Bethany, for they could contain their 
thoughts no longer. 

“Tt seems sorter borne in on my mind,” said Columbus, “ that 
we are never to see Bethany back in the old place again.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Jim. “I don’t seem to believe that 
she’s going to die, and I don’t want to.” 

“TI didw’t say she would die,” returned Columbus gloomily ; 
“but, living or dead, that durned preacher has got a hold of her, 
and we'll never see her here among us again. He likes me as 
little as I like him, for all his palaver, and he doesn’t want her to 
see any more of me—that I know as well as if he said so. If he 
was good and friendly, why didn’t he write and tell me she was 
sick? But, no—and I'll bet he didn’t even know that Mrs. Quin 
wrote.” 

“Well,” said Jim, affecting a hopefulness he was far from 
feeling, “if you don’t see her here, you'll see her somewheres. 
It’s a free country and you can travel. Besides that, the little 
old woman will always be ready to help you. I want her to live, 
but it’s better for me never to see her again. You're different, 
being only her brother.” 

“Yes, I’m only her brother, but, for all that, Jim, she ain’t the 
loss to you that she is to me, for you never lived in the house 
with her, and you can’t miss herself and her sweet ways every 
day as Ido. Sometimes I sit there on the doorstep by the hour, 
jest watching the little biddies running around after the old hen, 
and remembering how the last lot used to run to Bethany when 
she would go to feed them, and follow her away from the hen to 
pick the food out of her hand. And I never milk the cow without 
a choking in my throat to see how wild and skeary-like her calf 
is, now that there’s no one to fool around with him and rub his. 
ears the way Bethany used to do. You may be her lover, Jim, 
and I only her brother, but you can’t miss her face before you at 
the table, nor her voice in the house when you go in and out. It 
ain’t in reason that you should, for you weren’t accustomed to 
them things, and you may be right smart thankful for it too.” 

“That is so,” said Jim. “It might come harder on me if I'd 
’a been more with her. It may be that holp me not to shoot 
myself; but I was mighty near it one time, after you come back 
from Jacksonville.” 

“There'd hev bin no sort of use in that,” said Columbus 
gravely. 
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“The best thing we both got to do is to keep alive and peart, 
ready to help her if ever she wants us; and I reckon that time 
has got to come sooner or later.” 

Jim agreed with a silent nod, and they sat on, hour after hour, 
with their pipes and their coffee, and an occasional remark made 
at long intervals, hardly requiring an answer. 

Then they fell asleep where they sat, instead of going under 
the cover of the waggon as they sometimes did, for the mosquitoes 
were unusually troublesome, and the smoke of the fire served to 
keep them off. When one of them awoke he threw on a few 
sticks to keep it up; but after a while their sleep became sounder, 
and the fire died gradually out until only a few red embers 
remained. 

Suddenly Jim woke with a start, and muttering sleepily that 
the fire was all but gone, reached his hand for a stick. 

“No need,” said Columbus, who had pulled his senses together 
more rapidly ; and he pointed to the lake where the white mists 
were lifting like a veil to show the tall pines on the eastern 
bank, 

As he spoke a faint opal flushed through the grey of the sky; 
then pink, first pale, but growing rosier and brighter, with golden 
dashes of light between the feathery clouds that melted softly 
away from the face of the coming glory. And Jim opened his 
eyes wider, and knew that the sun would rise soon, 


CHapTer X. 


Nzarty two months passed before Bethany was able to leave the 
hospital, and when the day came on which she was to return to 
her home, it was arranged, by her own wish, that only Mrs. Quin 
should come to meet her. She felt very weak still, she said, and 
unequal to meeting her husband too suddenly ; she would rather 
that he waited for her indoors. It was not really that she 
thought very much of the change in her own appearance, for she 
sat loose to all things solely concerning this present life, and, 
believing David to be like-minded, she did not fear that her looks 
would make any difference to him. 

Even when she saw plainly that Mrs. Quin did not recognise 
her, she felt neither shocked nor hurt, only a little sorry, for the 
predominant thought in her mind was one of pleasure in going 
back to her work ard ihe beloved companion of her labours. He, 
the good man, had returned from Chicago the week before, having 
heard from Mrs. Quin that Bethany was likely to be with them 
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again very soon; but she knew nothing of where or how the time 
of her illness had been passed by him, and would have laughed at 
the supposition that he had left New York for a single day while 
her life was in danger. So she went back to him full of love and 
trust. 

Mrs. Quin’s shrivelled little heart bled as she sat opposite to 
Bethany in the car that hurried her to her waiting husband ; for 
no trace remained of the beautiful woman who had left them 
eight weeks before. Her face was deeply pitted by the dreadful 
disease which had attacked her eyes, leaving them so weak and 
tender that she could not turn towards the light without covering 
them with her handkerchief. Her long, dark eye-lashes had 
fallen out, and there were unsightly gaps in her eyebrows. Her 
beautiful golden hair had been cut off during the fever, and a 
little close white cap covered her head which had been shaved. 
Her shoulders stooped through weakness, and her figure was thin 
and shrunken. 

Mrs. Quin wished with silent force that either David Collier 
might be struck blind, or Bethany might die within the next 
five minutes. But neither of these things happened. David 
Collier sat waiting for his wife, in no very enviable frame of 
mind, but in undisturbed possession of his eyesight; and his wife 
arrived at fhe boarding-house, weak, and mutilated in the fight 
with death, but still alive, and able to feel as keenly as in the 
days of her fairest health and beauty. 

Mrs. Quin foresaw, at least in part, what Bethany’s reception 
would be like, and, wishing to spare her the humiliation of a 
third person’s presence, she let her go into the sitting-room to 
meet David alone. But she remained close by in the passage, 
wishing, for the keeping of her promise, to have oral, if not 
possibly ocular, proof of her employer’s conduct. 

Bethany left the door ajar, so Mrs. Quin had both. 

David Collier had been pacing restlessly up and down for the 
last half hour. He was caged, for Bethany had elected that he 
should wait there for her, and he could not have refused without 
a glimpse into the future. He would have preferred going with 
Mrs. Quin to meet her, for then, if things had gone against him, 
he might have resorted to some such expedient as losing himself 
on the way home—and he felt desperate enough for any step, 
however daring, in view of the possibility of a great change in 
his wife’s appearance. But, on the other hand, if the traces of 
the diséase should appear only slight and temporary, it would 
be necessary for him to please his wife by attention to her 
wishes, as the course of that business in which she was un- 
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consciously earning so well for him would be resumed as soon 
as possible. Therefore he was obliged to remain where he was, 
but he could hardly restrain his impatience to know how fate had 
used him—not her: personally she mattered nothing. 

At last she stood before him—or some woman did, for he would 
not bring himself to believe that it was his wife. He was not: in 
the least conscious of having done anything to deserve so dreadful 
a stroke of ill-luck, and his mind revolted against accepting 
the fact. 

She paused for a moment at the door, then ran towards him as 
quickly as her feebleness allowed, with hands outstretched, and 
head turned aside from the light that hurt and blinded her weak 
and bloodshot eyes. 

David had seen her plainly, and had taken in at a glance every 
detail in the wreck of her beauty; but he mistook the action, 
thinking she had tried to hide her face from him. Her eyes were 
so dazzled that she missed his look of consternation and went 
forward, half blindly, until her hands rested on his arms. 

Then the devil in him leaped to the surface; his rage of 
disappointment broke all bounds, and he shook her off with a 
curse that nearly raised the tight red curls over Mrs. Quin’s 
listening ears. 

“Who are you, and what brings you here?” he roared in 
brutal passion. “ You may well try to hide your face from me; 
you have good reason to be ashamed of it. Do you suppose I am 
going to acknowledge a scarecrow like you as my wife? Not 
likely! By ——, if I woke on a moonlight night and saw such 
a face as that beside me on the pillow, it would throw me into 
convulsions! It is all your own doing too; you brought it on 
yourself with your ridiculous obstinacy; and now, Id like to 
know, what good are you? Do you imagine any one would come 
to hear you preach now? Why, Mrs. Quin herself would have 
a better chance on a platform! She at least is funny to look at, 
while you are only frightful, unsightly, hideous! What the devil 
do you mean by coming here, woman? Get out of my sight this 
moment, if you don’t want me to kill you!” 

Bethany had been standing before him, listening in silence to 
his demoniacal tirade, and trembling in every limb; then, as his 
voice éeased, she suddenly threw her arms up over her head, and 
fell to the ground like one that had been shot. 
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Cuapter XI. 


‘ Cotumpus was living at home again, and beginning to find the 
sight of familiar things less unbearable as Mrs. Quin’s accounts 
of Bethany improved and grew hopeful. The last letter had 
named the day of her expected return, and ended with a promise 
of writing again directly after that event; and it was for this 
news Columbus was waiting now as he stood leaning over the 
picket-fence that enclosed his little garden, and looking towards 
that sandy track among the pine trees which was called a road, 

Presently there appeared on it Jim Preston’s familiar figure, 
completely dwarfing the little chestnut Florida pony which he 
rode, and which brought him along at a steady trot without 
seeming to feel his weight. It was now his regular custom to 
bring the mail which was equally interesting to him and to his 
friend, and Columbus looked for him on Friday evenings with the 
same regularity of expectation with which he looked for the 
chickens to roost or the sun to set. 

But there was small satisfaction for him in this day’s letter, 
which informed him, with Mrs. Quin’s usual curtness and absence 
of comment, that Bethany had come out of hospital, changed past 
recognition ; that David Collier, having no use for her without 
her good looks, had deserted her; and that she was living for the 
present with Mrs. Quin; furthermore, Columbus was advised 
to come and fetch her without loss of time, as she was fretting, 
and might fall ill again, 

Columbus read this aloud to Jim; and, for a minute after, 
neither of them spoke. Then Jim burst forth into a hearty 
torrent of abuse of David Collier; and, when he paused for want 
ot breath, Columbus rose to his feet, and cursed the preacher with 
curses long, loud, and deep. 

“JT reckon 1 want to go with you this time,” said Jim. “ Maybe 
she'll have me when she sees that 1 wouldn't care a durn it she 
was as ugly as the little old woman herself.” 

“but she’s married to that dorgorned skunk still,” said 
Columbus. 

“That ain’t nothing once he’s dead,” returned Jim placidly ; 
“and if you ain’t going to put a knife in him [ am.” 

“You bet I am,” said Columbus decidedly ; “and neither you 
nor any man living is going to take that job off my hands. But 
there’s no telling when | might git the chance, Perhaps he’s 
quit New York altogether, and I may hev to follow him around 
for a spell ; and it might seem sorter ondecent to Bethany if you 
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came along asking her to marry you with him still alive. You 
best stay right here as you did the last time I went, and keep 
things straight against the day I bring her back. It’s just the 
luckiest thing I had that bit of money put by,” he went on 
thoughtfully. “All those yer journeys would be beyond me only 
for it. “Tis always a good thing to save—so long as a man ain’t 
mean—for he can’t ever calkilate exactly when a few extra dollars 
will be wanting.” 

“Td like to go with you the best kind,” remarked Jim, as if he 
were opening the subject for the first time. 

“ Well, it _ain’t to be thought on,” answered Columbus emphati- 
cally. “Do you reckon now, Jim, that if we was to come on that 
durned preacher, sorter sudden, in a good quiet place, that you 
could keep your knife in your pocket ? ” 

Jim muttered something inarticulate in a very doubtful tone. 

“T reckon not,” went on Columbus. “I couldn’t expect it; 
and yet, if you got ahead of me in getting even with him, ’twould 
be sorter bound to make ill blood between us, and neither you 
nor I wish for that. So that’s why I’m satisfied ’tis best for me 
to go alone first ; and then, if sech a thing happens—which ain’t 
proberble—as that the preacher gets the bulge on me, and kills 
me, when he finds I’m on his tracks, ‘stead of me killing him, 
why, then you can jest hump yourself, and go for him the 
quickest kind. “Twould be your turn then, and I'd wish you 
better luck with my last breath; but jest stay here for a spell 
now; I don’t reckon it will be for long, one way or other. I’m 
bound to come up with him soon.” 

So the matter was settled, and Columbus started for the north 
without a day’s delay. 

To his infinite disappointment, he found on his arrival that 
Mrs. Quin was alone. Bethany had disappeared, and, worse still, 
with the deliberate intention of avoiding him. She had said to 
Mrs. Quin that if Columbus pushed her from him when he saw 
her face it would kill her, and she would not wait. She had gone 
back to Jacksonville only two days before. 

The yellow fever was raging there at the time, and Bethany 
had gone with the intention of nursing the poor. Her eyes were 
much stronger already, so that she did not despair of being of 
use; and, she thought, the sick people would not care very 
much what her face was like so long as she nursed them well. 

“Had she any money ?” Columbus asked. 

“Only the cost of her journey, and a few dollars over,” answered 
Mrs. Quin. 

“Where did she get it?” asked Columbus. “From you?” 
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Mrs. Quin gave a quick ungracious nod, and her face grew as 
red as her curls. 

“‘That’s neither here nor there,” she said sharply, as Columbus’ 
hand wandered uneasily towards his pocket; “and cert’nly ‘taint 
your business to interfere about it. What I want to know is, 
what are you going to do next?” 

“Find the preacher,” answered Columbus. “Can you put me 
on his trial ?” 

“Not straight off,” answered Mrs. Quin collectedly, as if she 
had expected his question and was ready for it. “ But I know 
his Ways, and it would be a queer chance if we didn’t manage to 
strike his trail between us. I'd bet my bottom dollar that he’s 
in New York still. We'll have some dinner now, young man, and 
then we'll go to business.” 


CuaptTer XII. 


“Wet, this certainly is refreshing! Does a fellow good, you 
know, to see so many old familiar faces again! Here was I, low 
in spirits, low in funds, down on my luck all round, expecting to 


pass the evening without so much as a ghost for company; and 
now, I find myself in the midst of old friends, spirits raised by 
conviviality, pocket replenished by kind fortune,” glancing at a 
pack of cards that had been in use, “ and overcome by a powerful 
conviction that life is worth living once more.” 

David Collier spoke; his old friends were belonging to a troop 
of low comedy actors, of which he had once been the prop and 
mainstay, and these choice spirits were spending a social evening 
together in the private parlour of a tavern in the neighbourhood 
of Brooklyn Bridge. 

“< Overcome by a powerful conviction ’ sounds like one of your 
meeting phrases, old chappie,” laughed a youth at David's left 
hand, looking at the rest of the company for some sign of the 
approbation due to his sharpness. 

“ Hould yer prate, Tommy,” cried an Irishman named Rafferty, 
who proudly fostered his brogue when off the stage. “No one 
wants to listen to the loikesof you. Sure ’tis Mr. Collier’s story 
we're waitin’ for; and there’s no fear that a man with the gift of 
the gab that he has will keep us waitin’ long.” 

A general clamour for David’s experiences followed, and the 
burly man at the head of the table, who always played the “ heavy 
father ” in public life, and chairman of carousals in private, rapped 
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with his knuckles and commanded silence. David lay back in his 
chair and smiled serenely. 


“You all know,” he said, “that but for one thing I might have 
been among you still.” 

They all recollected a big row between Collier and the manager, 
on the subject of the latter’s giddy little daughter, and they 
grinned unctuously at the remembrance. But it was not to that 
David alluded ; by no means. 

“T always felt,” he went on, “that I had a special gift for 
acting! so special, in fact, that my genius was cramped on the 
narrow stage behind the foot-lights, where a man must sess 
certain personal advantages to insure success. I am modest. 
The one drawback to which I refer is the plainness of my appear- 
ance. If I had had this fellow’s face and figure,” laying his hand 
on the shoulder of the young man called Tommy, “his imposing- 
height, and breadth of shoulders, then indeed I might havehad a fair - 
field for my efforts ; but the odds were against me. Accordingly 
I determined to take my talents out on the wider stage of the 
world, and act there, assuming a réle in which genius would have 
free scope irrespective of physique.” 

“ Make yer words a little shorter, me boy,” said Mr. Rafferty. 
“Tommy here is very thick about the head ; but ’tis all along of 
his splindid physique, no doubt.” 

“No interruptions,” growled Mr. Smith from the chair, and 
Collier continued smilingly : 

“T need hardly tell you what you know already, that I an- 
nounced my conversion, and started in the revival preaching line 
of business. I hired a very respectable old lady, about the age 
of my lamented mother, to travel about with me, and find out the 
state of the people’s purses in each place we visited. I used to 
set her asking questions that would have had a bad effect from 
my own lips; and in this way I never lost any time in the smaller 
towns. If I found the people were poor I went away at once; if 
they were well-to-do I stayed on, in hopes of worming some more 
out of them, and I generally succeeded. At each meeting there 
was a collection for charity ; and we are mostly brought up to 
believe that ‘charity begins at home,’ consequently my pockets 
were always pretty well lined. Then I made a bold speculation. 
I married, and my wife doubled my income. She was the hand- 
somest woman I have ever seen, and the people went mad over 
her and her preaching ; but the unlucky part was that she never 
thought of acting. She was in dead earnest all the time, and 
always wanting me to go slumming with her; but I didn’t care 
to work out of hours, and I was just beginning to consider whether 
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it would not be better to give her a partial explanation of my 
views, and leave the rest to her own common sense, when she went 
into some confounded hole and caught. the small-pox, and there 
was an end to everything.” 

“Ts she dead ?” asked Tommy. 

“No,” said David, ‘‘ more is the pity. She is alive, and fit for 
nothing, but to stand in a corn-field to keep off the crows.” 

“Hard luck! Divilish hard, be the powers!” murmured 
Rafferty sympathetically. 

The rest offered their condolence in chorus. 

“ But there is still worse behind,” continued David in a some- 
what mournful tone that contained, nevertheless, a half hidden 
strain of enjoyment. He was able to tell his own story in his own 
way, and he had a sympathetic audience. These conditions 
invariably fill a certain measure of happiness. “ My old lady 
turned against me at the critical time of my wife’s return from 
hospital, and I live in daily expectation of having a ton of bricks 
brought down on my devoted head.” 

“ What can she do, anyhow?” asked Tommy. 

“ Unfortunately,” said David with a sigh, “I have a large and 
powerful brother-in-law; and still more unfortunately, my old 
lady is acquainted with him. It is just possible that she may 
take it into her head to inform him that his sister and I have 
dissolved partnership ; and in that case, I might as well have a 
Corsican at my heels as a Cracker. I am just waiting about here 
to see if she intends to send for him, and the first inkling I get 
of his presence, off I go for a voyage across the Atlantic. I should 
not be safe in this country, but I don’t suppose he has either 
means or wits to follow me out of it.” 

“She must be an awful ould cat intoirely,” remarked Rafferty. 
“To think of her turning round on you after all thim months of 
friendly intercoorse! ” 

“JT more than suspect,” said David, “that she overheard me 
comparing her own appearance—favourably, of course—with that 
of my wife on the day of our reunion. The mind of woman is 
unfathomable. But now I have talked about myself for long 
enough ; let me hear something of what you have all been doing 
since I left you.” 

The talk became more general; lively, if not improving stories 
were exchanged ; an immense quantity of drink was consumed, 
and at the end of another hour or two, David Collier, being the 
only man there in full possession of his faculties, and not being 
desirous of figuring in the drunken street brawl which might 
possibly follow, left the tavern alone, and made the best of his 
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way along the quay. He wished to reach his lodging by the 
quietest route, sohe turned up Wall Street, where he felt pretty 
certain of meeting no one, and walked quickly along. 

The dim light was uncertain, for the moon was hidden most of 
the time behind clouds, but everything was so still here that 
other footsteps in the quiet street would have sounded as dis- 
tinctly in his ears as a peal of thunder. Not, however, if the feet 
were bare; and the only other man out in that silent street was 
walking with bare feet not’ more than ten paces behind David 
Collier, and what this man held in his hand was bare-too, and 
gleamed when a little unexpected moonlight fell upon it. 

He was walking still faster than David, and gained ground 
rapidly. The ten paces decreased to five—to three—to one—and 
he was upon him. David felt himself gripped from behind; in a 
moment he was on his back on the ground, and a sudden rift in 
the clouds showed him, not a span above his own, the face of 
Columbus Rhoden—white, set, maniacal. 

Three times the gleaming knife was lifted and plunged into the 
black heart of the hypocrite. 

With the first stab, Columbus said— 

“For Bethany!” 

With the second— 

“For Jim!” 

And with the third— 

“For me!” 

His tones were even and passionless, and his hand was steady ; 
but his face was as the face of a lunatic that had suddenly been 
frozen into a corpse. 


Cuapter XIII, 


Ir was not solely her dread of meeting Columbus that had driven 
Bethany to the fever-stricken city of Jacksonville. After the 
brutal treatment she had received from David Collier she had 
sunk into a state of dejection from which all Mrs. Quin’s efforts 
failed to rouse her. It was not that she grieved for the man who 
had professed to love her, or for the husband who had deserted 
her, for her life had held but the one passion, that, buried 
deeply, had revived in no new form; but for the loss of her saint, 
for the blighting of her own boundless faith in him, her sorrow 
was overwhelming. 

It spoke strongly for the depth of her religions convictions 
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that they remained entirely unaffected by the collapse of that 
ideal character in which she had believed so ardently. She only 
told herself that she had thought too much of the poor human 
instrument, and that some such heavy blow was needed to turn 
her mind completely from the servant to the Master—for the 
religion taught by David Collier attributed to God traits of an 
exacting cruelty that would soil the character of a human being— 
and she bowed in all meekness to the will that had taken her 
earthly guide from her in a manner a thousand times worse than 
death ; but still her grief was keen and ceaseless. 

One thought haunted her with the strength and persistence of 
a monomania—the morbid fancy that no blessing could rest on 
her past work, because it had been undertaken in partnership 
with such a villain; and it was with the hope of at last being 
able to perform some more acceptable service that she went back 
alone to Jacksonville. 

She worked almost exclusively among the blacks, partly be- 
cause it was at first most repugnant to her, chiefly because they 
were the greatest sufferers; but in a short time she became 
completely reconciled to their colour, and found a quiet happiness 
in ministering to them, even apart from the sense of religious 
exaltation and peace accompanying the sacrifice of herself. She 
had no expeetation of living to leave Jacksonville and carry on a 
new life in her native place or elsewhere; from the day of her 
decision to come there she had made up her mind that there 
would be no going away again. In her weakened state, and after 
further exhaustion from working hard among the sick, she knew 
that she could not recover if attacked by the fever; and that it 
would attack her when her work was done she felt sure—she 
hoped it, indeed. 

One day she chanced on her old friend, the little one-armed 
shoe-black, and after this followed her hardest but most satisfying 
labours. 

As soon as she had persuaded him to believe in her identity, 
the child led her to a little rough wooden cottage that stood 
alone in what had once been an infinitesimal but tidy garden, just 
outside the town. 

Within the scene was a terrible one. His father had just died ; 
his mother, two little brothers, younger than himself, and a sister 
of about fifteen, lay in different stages of the fever, while he and 
a second sister, not more than twelve, acted as nurses. Bethany 
had found her mission, and she never left the spot. 

Day and night she nursed their bodies and cared for their 
souls, talking to them of Heaven and holy things when they 
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could understand her, and praying for them when they could not. 
She kept the two children who so far had escaped as much as 
possible in the open air, inventing many messages to keep them 
from the house, and making them understand that they helped 
her best by doing no more than what she asked them to do. 

One after one, she went with these four sufferers to the brink 
of the dark river, holding a hand to the last, and saw a weak, 
faint smile on each face at the end, which would not have been 
there but for her presence and her words. The two little boys 
died first, then the mother, and, two days later, the elder girl. 

Then the younger girl sickened, but, having good care from 
the first, she recovered; and, on the day when she was first able 
to stand without support, Bethany lay down in her place, and the 
little shoe-black watched beside her with an untiring, dog-like 
faithfulness, only sometimes shutting his eyes that he might see 


the golden hair he remembered so well, and dream that she was 
beautiful again. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Davin Coxirer’s death was accounted for as a suicide at the 
coroner’s inquest, and no further inquiry was made into the 
matter. He had been found with the fingers of his right hand 
closed on the knife which undoubtedly had caused his death; and 
although Mr. Smith and Mr. Rafferty deposed that he had in their 
hearing expressed himself afraid of his brother-in-law’s vengeance, 
neither they nor any one else in New York could supply the 
brother-in-law’s name, nor tell where Mrs. Collier had originally 
come from, so their information proved valueless, and led to 
nothing. The presence of three wounds appeared to puzzle no 
one. Mrs. Quin was sought for twelve hours too late. She had 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind. 

Columbus Rhoden’s next step was to seek his sister in Jackson- 
ville, and he travelled thither as securely as the most innocent 
man in the Republic might have done. From Fernandina he 
wrote to Jim, guardedly, but in terms which he knew his friend 
would not mistake. It took him an hour and a half to choose his 


words, and as long again to transfer them to paper. All complete, 
the letter was as follows :— 


Deak Jim—Bethany is in Jacksonville nussing yaller feverfolks. I am 
going to find her. The skunk hev sent in his checks,—Y"* Affec. frend, 
©. RB. 


* 
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After receiving such exciting intelligence as this, it was not to 
be expected that Jim could remain quietly in charge of Columbus’ 
farm any longer. The chickens were handed over to Donella 
again; and, after a good deal of preliminary negotiation, Hez 
Preston was induced to lend his brother the considerable sum of 
twenty-five dollars to help him on his journey; for Jim’s mind 
was made up to go to Jacksonville, and no amount of persuasion 
from his relations could turn him from his purpose. 

It was a month since Columbus had left for New York, and the 
time had passed with intolerable slowness for Jim. Not to know 
anything had been the hardest condition of the waiting ; and now, 
to know was like a glimpse of heaven to him. David Collier was 
dead, and Bethany was alive; what more could he wish for? 
And then, after weeks of inert wretchedness, his sudden decision 
and consequent activity worked like a tonic; he felt himself 
another man already, and his only remaining suffering was from 
impatience. 

To travel by the carrier's team from Rimesville to Fort 
Ballantyne was a slow and trying mode of progression, and after 
the first five miles he felt tempted to get off and walk back again 
so that he might recommence his journey on Barney’s back. 
But there would be difficulties in the way of getting Barney 
returned to Hezekiah immediately, and, on the whole, he thought 
it would be better to stay where he was and make the best of it; 
so he consoled himself by whistling as only a Cracker can whistle, 
and then he and the teamster beguiled the time by “hollering ” 
—an amusement in which they had revelled since childhood, and 
which had never lost its flavour, Hiram Wilson was an old 
friend, but he offered no comment on Jim’s remarkable cheerful- 
ness. He guessed as much as he liked in silence, respecting 
Jim’s character for reserve and reticence, and possessing himself 
the southerner’s characteristics of delicacy and good feeling; but 
he did his best to make the time pass pleasantly, and when Fort 
Ballantyne was reached, Jim was convinced that he had never 
before properly appreciated Hiram as a companion. He was 
looking at the world through the proverbial rose-coloured 
spectacles. 

In three days more he had arrived in Jacksonville; and then 
for the first time it occurred to him that he had no idea of where 
to find either Columbus or Bethany, so he walked about the 
streets for several hours, stopping to ask questions of every 
passer-by who did not look particularly pressed for time. This 
went on until it was necessary for him to seek a lodging for the 
night, and in that he was assisted by a friendly citizen, who 
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offered to show him a house where there had not been a-single 
case of fever. Jim was glad of that, for, although fear of in- 
fection could not keep him away from the plague-stricken city, 
still he did not want to run any unnecessary risks. He wanted 
to live that he might marry Bethany, therefore, danger should be 
kept at arm’s length. 

The following day he went into all the shops that were open, 
and asked more questions. As a last resouree he described 
Bethany’s appearance, and found plenty who remembered her 
first visit to Jacksonville, but no one who knew anything about 
her second. He had already described Columbus, but he was 
ordinary looking, and had done nothing remarkable—at least, not 
in Jacksonville—and tracing him in this way appeared to be 
hopeless. 

For a whole week his wanderings and inquiries continued, and 
then at last the friends met. 

All this time Columbus, too, had been searching for Bethany 
without success. He had not thought of inquiring among the 
blacks in more than a cursory fashion, for he hated niggers 
strongly and uncompromisingly, after the manner of his kind, 
and never supposed for a moment that under any circumstances 
Bethany could be found living among them. But to-day he had 
gone a little way out of the city, and was just making up his 
mind to hunt through some scattered wooden huts that lay 
around him, when he met Jim. 

Only a long handshake and a few words of explanation passed 
between them, and then they turned to pursue the search 


- together as if they had never been separated. 


Presently Columbus’ attention was attracted by a little nigger 
boy, who sat on the steps of a miserably neglected-looking 
cottage, crying bitterly. He noticed, on coming nearer, that 
the child had only one arm, and in a flash recognised the little 
shoe-black to whom he had, more than once, seen Bethany talking 
outside the boarding-house, just before her marriage. He almost 
rushed towards the boy in his eagerness. 

“You know me?” he asked, seizing him by theshoulder. “ You 
remember me, don’t you? [am her brother. Hev you seed her ? 
Where is she ?” 

The child rose without a word, his sobs still choking him, and 
beckoned to them to follow him into the cottage. His little sister 
was sitting within, beside the one poor bed the room contained, 
and on the bed lay the lifeless form of the woman who had died 
for them and theirs. 

The golden hair had begun to grow of late, in little short curls, 
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his early youth. 
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darker than it had been, but still golden; and, through all the 
disfigurements of disease, in these first hours after death, a 
sweet, recognisable look of her old self had returned. She was 
smiling softly, like a little child in sleep, and her thin white 
hands were crossed upon her breast. 

It was thus that her brother and her lover found Bethany; 


and Columbus fell on his knees beside her, and groaned aloud, .. 
not daring to touch her body with the murderer’s hand that had ° 


avenged her. But Jim turned away from the sight of any eyes, 
and flung himself face downwards among the weeds in the little 
old garden, where perhaps her feet had once rested ; and all the 
fresh, bright life passed out of him, and he became an old man in 


“ Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 








ErratuM.—Volume cxi., page 333 (No. 440, for July 1897), line 11, for 
“ siateen” read “ twenty-siw.” 
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Best Soaps for Summer. 








© CALVERT’sS © 


Carbolic Toilet Soap 


(6d. Tablets), and 


CARBOLIC PRICKLY-HEAT SOAP, 


(6d. and is. Bars). 


Both these soaps are very refreshing and agreeable for Bath or 
Toilet use, and act as preventives of skin irritation or contagious 
diseases, besides having a very healthy and purifying effect and © 
materially assisting to improve the complexion. 


Used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales when in India. 


Frep. I. Movat, Esq., M.D., late Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, 
and Professor of Medicine in the Medical College of Calcutta, states—‘ For 
some time before I left india I used your Carbolic Soaps with much satisfaction 
and advantage ; indeed, I ceased to use any other. I found none so detergent 
and so soothing to the discomfort caused by prickly heat, profuse perspiration, 
and other sources of dermic irritation.” 
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N.B.—Many so-called “Carbolic Soaps” contain a very slight per-centage 
of impure Carbolic, and therefore are not reliable. Carbolic Acid is the real 
antiseptic principle in Coal Tar, from which it is extracted—a genuine Carbolic 
Soap is, consequently much more effective than one prepared with Coal Tar. 





Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or 18. worth 
and upwards sent post free in U.K. for value. 








F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, 
ENGLAND, 
Awarded 76 Medals and Diplomas. [P.T.o 
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GALVERT'S TOILET PREPARATIONS. 





If you wish to have “Beautiful Teeth,” and to 
know the “ Magic of Smiles,” use either 


CALYVERT’S 


CARBOLIG TOOTH POWDER, 6d., 1s., & 1s. 6d. Tins; 
CARBOLIC TOOTH PASTE, 6d., 1s. & 1s. 6d. Pots; 
CARBOLIC TOOTH SOAP, 3d., Gd., & 1s. Tins; or 
DENTO-PHENOLENE (* "ritic*), 18. 6d. & 2s. Gd. Bottles. 


kK LARGEST SALE OF ANY DENTIFRICES. 
Each of the above is prepared with CaLvert’s purest Carbolic, 
the best dental preservative. They sweeten the breath and act as 
preventives of infection by inhalation. 


1/6 worth sent post free in U.K. for value received. 

















“LANCET,” Jan. rst, 1887, says—‘é The necessity of keeping 
the teeth clean, with a view to the prevention of future trouble, 
is overlooked by too many.” 


t= Avoid Imitations, which are numerous and unreliable. 


BEST SOAP for CHILDREN. 
CALYERT’S 


CARBOLIG NURSERY SOAP. 


Sold in Gd. Boxes. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Mine (late Vice-President Edinburgh 
Medical Society) says that Calvert’s Nursery Soap “ is one 
of the best that can be used for an infant’s skin, curing or 
preventing the eruptions which so often break out.” 


F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 





























A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 
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F.C.CALVERT & Co., Manchester, 


ENGLAND. 


Chafed Skin, Nasal Catarrh, Piles, Insect Bites or Stings, 
Scalds, Cuts, Chilblains, Chapped Hands, Sore Eyes, 
Sunburn, Earache, Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, 
Throat Colds, and all Skin Ailments quickly relieved 


PRIVATE REPORTS. 





‘One of the girls in my school was 
badly stung by a wasp, and the place 
was swollen the size of an egg In 
less than three minutes your Oint- 
ment caused the swelling and pain to 
disappear." —GUILDFORD. 





Editor of Household Words says :— 
‘We are constantly appealed to for 
remedies which can safely be used in 
domestic practice for such ills as skin 
eruptions, burns, scalds, inflamed 
eyes, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, 
as well as colds on the chest In all 
such cases, and, indeed, in a host of 
others, we have found CaLvert’s 
CaRBOLIC OINTMENT invaluable.”’ 





W C. FitzGERaLp, Wellington, 
New Zealand, writes :—“ It is, with- 
out exception, the best healing 
Ointment I have ever used.” 





Court Circular says :—‘* We cannot 
too highly recommend CaLvert’s 
CARBOLIC OINTMENT. It is the best 
— Ointment with which we are 
amiliar, and ought to be a stock 
remedy in every household.” 


IT WILL PREVENT HAIR FALLING OFF IF USED AS DIRECTED 
IN PAMPHLET SENT WITH | BACH POT. 


hm? pT eT. 42° 

















c= PREVENT FEVERS 


and destroy all offensive or injurious odours 
from Closets, Urinals, Cesspools, &c., 
BY USING 





PASSA SS SST LS PS PSPSPS SPILL SPS LEASES HES PS SPO 


6 we | @ =e C3 8 Op 4 
RELIABLE DISINFECTING POWDER, 


rr OF -6 On? S314 i — a 


Guaranteed to contain 15% of 
CALYVERT’S No. 5 CARBOL IC, 
(the STRONGEST Disinfectant known), 
and lightly sprinkled through a dredger it is the cheapest and 


most effective preparation. 





In 6d., 1/-, and 1/6 Dredgers; 7 and 14 1b. Tins (to refill 
Dredgers), 2/6 and 4/- each; at Chemists, &c., or 1/- worth 
and upwards sent post free for value. 


_ WILL NOT CLOG PIPES OR DRAINS. 
AVOID IMITATIONS MADE WITH TAR OILS. 


Dr. R. M. Gover, in his Report to the Director-General of Prisons, says :— 

‘ Carbolic Acid is the most certain and powerful of the numerous,substances 
used as Disinfectants. The preparations supplied by Messrs. CALVERT & Co. 
are, in my opinion, much superior to those of any other manufacturer.” 


F. 6. GALVERT & Go., Manchester, England. 


























London Sample Rooms—5 & 6 Australian Avenue, E.C. 
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HOVIS BREAD. 





Ercefsior. 


There in the twilight, dim and grey, 
She then sat down and thought away— 
For Charlie’s tea what is there nice? 
And o’er her mind came Ma’s advice: 
Eathovisbread. 








Sold by all Bakers and Grocers everywhere. 6d. and 1s. Samples 
sent on receipt of stamps by 
S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 




























































THE PINK OF 
PERFECTION. 
IS A wholesome and ares 
able suomalant 
of unrivalled quality 
and flavour, 
Oldest, Finest, Purest. 
Rich, Mellow, Soft. 
The King of Scotch 
Whiskies. 
Sold Here, There, 
and Everywhere. 
Sole Proprictors— 
PATTISONS, Ltd., 
Highlund Distillers, 
LEIra, BALLINDALIOCH 
AND LonDon. 
Head Office—Constitut ion 
Street, Leith, 











Crosse Ge Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS AND JELLIES 


In white pots and glass jars, 


ARE MADE FROM SELECTED FRESH FRUITS AND REFINED SUGAR. 





Sold by Grocers and Stores throughout the World. 
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HUCGON'’S EA Ni oo 
REFINED BEEF SUET fal @ ‘ 
FOR COOKING, PUDDINGS, ' a 
FRYING, PASTRY &S 4 
ONE L® EQUALS 2 LBS ‘ | Ky 
q RAW SUET. : " 
ODER POUND wd 
ot ® 1 
cg FC 
Sa a. 
The most reliable prep for and brilliant’~! + 





lishing Brass, Copper, Tin, a rot Piatinoid, 
Ban be obtained retail everyw' Sole Manufacturers: 


JOSEPH PICKERING ‘3 SONS. Sheffie 
House, EASTCHEAP, 


London Office—StT. GEORGE'S 
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NELSON'S 
OPAQUE 
GELATINE 





























